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THE GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY CONVENTION 
IMMEDIATE IMPACT AND POTENTIAL POWER 


Leaders and members of the Golden Anniversary Convention of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association agree that it was a highly significant event. The president of a Catholic 
university writes: “It was a successful convention.” A professor from a southern 
Methodist college reports: “Everyone agrees that it was an outstanding experience.” The 
director of religious activities of a large state university states: “The experience at Pitts- 
burgh was one of great significance not only for me personally but for the advancement 
of .. . religious education.” A Catholic sister who is outstanding nationally as an educator 
of her faith writes: “It was a very wonderful experience.” A professor of Jewish education 
states: “I thoroughly enjoyed the convention. ... I am sure it was a most fruitful experience 
for everyone.” 

Many other letters to the national office since Pittsburgh speak of the Convention 
as an “experience” and add such adjectives as “unique,” “great,” “satisfying.” The writers 
of these letters state that the Convention did something to them; it was enriching and 
exhilarating. A national leader of Catholic education summed up the responses of repre- 
sentatives of his faith thus: “All to whom I talked were happy they had been able to partici- 
pate in the Convention.” National leaders of Jewish, Protestant and tax supported educa- 
tion report the same reactions from representatives of their groups. 


This sense of a meaningful experience resulted from the fact that the Convention 
generated a remarkable feeling of fellowship and community among leaders of different 
faiths and backgrounds. This happened, not because differences were suppressed, but 
rather because they were frankly faced, with mutual respect. There was no attempt to 
change or depreciate any one’s religious convictions, but there was a full airing of differ- 
ences in administrative policies and institutional and pedagogical structures for providing 
religious education. The delegates also discovered many common concerns and problems 
in their respective efforts to provide more adequate and effective religious education. Most 
important of all there was a common awareness of the critical importance of faith in God 
for all our young and a new sense of community of effort in trying to improve the place 
of religion in education. 


There were also sensed at Pittsburgh a number of lines for concerted action which 
might increase the effectiveness of each educational agency and religious tradition repre- 
sented, in trying to make religion a substantial factor at every age level in the education of 
all the young of the United States and Canada. In the findings of the seminars and in let- 
ters and conversations of delegates there are many proposals of projects for study and 
research directed at the discovery of wavs to make religious education more central and 
influential in the nurture of children and youth. Among these are the following: 


1. Form regional fellowships of educational and religious leaders, and philosophers, 
to stimulate research and writing on “Philosophy of Education and Religious 
Values.” The hope is that these groups would produce articles, books and texts of 
such scholarly competence as to be a great asset to the future development and 
teaching of philosophy of education. 


2. Form other regional fellowships of leaders of church-related and independent insti- 
tutions of higher learning to explore the role of higher education in helping bring 
about a renaissance of religious (vs. secular) culture in the U.S. and Canada. 


3. Appoint a committee to consider forming a permanent body to study and advise 
on all matters related to religion in tax supported higher education, this body to 
be composed of unofficial but influential representatives of Jews, Roman Catholics 
and Protestants and of the tax supported colleges and universities themselves. 
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4. Study the effect of parochial, private and “all-day” religious schools on the per- 
formance of their graduates in vocations and as parents, citizens and churchmen. 

5. Initiate preparation of a handbook for teachers in public schools showing how 
religious facts and implications are being properly handled in class room situa- 
tions. 

6. Form a commission to study areas in which research in religious education is 
needed, to encourage foundations and research organizations to give far more 
support and attention to such research, and in particular to study ways whereby 
churches, synagogues, and community agencies might cooperate to provide adequate 
religious education for al] the youth of the U.S. and Canada. 

7. Organize local chapters of the R.E.A. in most urban centers to make inclusive 
studies of needs of local communities for religious education and to stimulate 
provision of resources therefor. 


The dean of a distinguished divinity school described the Convention as an “epoch 
making assembly.” Another leader declares: “The Association made a tremendous con- 
tribution to the religious education forces of America in setting up the Pittsburgh Con- 
vention.” Such high estimates of the Convention would seem to be justified by the en- 
thusiastic response of the delegates, by the influential positions in education and religion 
held by them, and by the fact that the attendance was perhaps the largest since the found- 
ing Convention in 1903. There were 409 registered for the entire Convention and 92 
others who attended the evening assemblies. The enthusiastic views of delegates as to the 
significance of the Convention for the future may be correct, but they are premature. 

Large attendance and enthusiasm of influential leaders does not make a Convention 
“epoch making.” Only if the Convention results in continuing cooperation and action to 
nourish into forceful maturity such projects as those outlined above, and many others, 
will it mark a new day of religious education. Such projects need not be under the auspices of 
the R.E.A., but the Association has a large job to do in initiating these and in continuing 
to stimulate an inclusive approach to and support for them by leaders of education and 
religion of all faiths and of all types of educational institutions. 

Whether or not the R.E.A. will do its part in exploring frontier needs and stimulating 
needed new institutional and pedagogical approaches to religious education depends on 
its membership. If the enthusiasm generated at Pittsburgh can be turned into adequate 
financial support for the Association, into securing new members so as to provide a more 
complete involvement of the wide range of policy forming leaders and scholars, and if this 
enlarged membership will work cooperatively at national, regional, and local levels to dis- 
cover real requirements for making religious education effective in the U.S. and Canada, 
then, and only then, may we say that Pittsburgh was “epoch making” and that the R-E.A. 
has entered into a new day of usefulness in our lands. 

If the above requirements are to be met, then many members of the Association will 
be busy working in regional fellowships to produce new literature, and organizing local 
chapters to meet local needs. All members will participate in the less exciting but 
absolutely éssential operations of providing adequate financial support for the Association. 

Members must care for our regular budget; foundation support is available only for 
special projects and “pump priming” assistance. The regular budget for the national pro- 
gram office and for publishing our journal, Religious Education, is $27,700. Increased de- 
mands on our services since Pittsburgh call for increasing the budget to $30,000. This 
amounrit can be raised only if our members all help (a) by personal contributions of $5.00 
to $25.00; (b) by getting their churches, synagogues, or men of means to contribute $25.00 
to $100.00; (c) by securing new members. 

So, let our enthusiasm function in the simple tasks of securing contributions and mem- 
bers, and we shall then be able as an Association to bring into being the many excellent 
projects proposed at Pittsburgh. Then the values generated by the Golden Anniversary 
Convention may in time profoundly influence the future course of religious education in 
America and Canada and prove to be a blessing to the peoples of our two nations. 
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In conclusion I want to express appreciation to those who made the Convention 
possible. Many kind words were said at the Convention and in letters since about the 
efforts of Mrs. Wornom and myself in organizing the program. We are grateful for these 
commendations. But equal recognition should be given Dr. F. Ernest Johnson, chairman 
of the Planning Committee for the Convention, and its 21 members. That committee 
began work in May 1952. During the 18 months before the Convention the whole com- 
mittee met for four long sessions and there were several long meetings of sub-committees. 
Dr. Johnson had innumerable conferences with me about details of the program and 
prevented me from making many false moves. He gave valuable stimulus for finding so- 
lutions to difficult problems. Without his constant advice and withoyt many suggestions 
made by the Committee members, the program of the Convention would not have been the 
well balanced and yet creative production which the delegates seem to agree that it was. 
On behalf of all those who attended the Convention as well as personally, I express profound 
gratitude to Dr. F. Ernest Johnson and his Planning Committee. 


Tribute has already been given officially to Dr. Earl Dimmick, chairman of the 
Pittsburgh Hospitality Committee, and to the many chairmen and members of the eight 
sub-committees who worked with him, and to the University of Pittsburgh and its staff 
for caring for every need of the Convention. I wish to add a hearty personal “thank you” 
to all of them. 


To each of those who contributed so geherously of time and thought and spiritual re- 
sources as speakers at the assemblies of the Convention and as leaders and secretaries of 
its seminars and workshops I have already expressed my personal gratitude. They made the 
Convention the great experience which all the members enjoyed. On behalf of the 
members, I wish to pass on to these Convention leaders the commendations, the admiration, 
and gratitude wihch have been so generally expressed for their excellent services. 


The religious press of the country widely reported the work of the Convention. There 
was also excellent coverage by leading daily newspapers. We are thankful to the reporters 
and the Press Relations Committee who were present throughout the Convention and 
made its work known far and wide to the general public. 


Finally, Dr. Leonard A. Stidley, as editor of Religious Education, and Mrs. Stidley, 
were exceptionally diligent in adjusting the Journal to the requirements of the Convention 
= in producing the four pre-Convention issues, beginning with the May-June num- 

t. Moreover, the authors of articles for those issues were most cooperative. They had to 
produce copy, and good copy too, often on short notice; and the editor and the printer 
had to make many last minute adjustments in putting the copy together and getting the 
Journal out on time, after necessary delays for program decisions. All worked together 
graciously and creatively. All of the members of the Association are deeply in their debt 
and the General Secretary is deeply appreciative of the efforts of the editor, the authors and 
all who helped produce the four pre-Convention journals. 


I am pleased to report that we have received a small grant from a Foundation which 
will make it possible to print in the March-April issue of Religious Education all addresses 
to the Golden Anniversary Convention assemblies and the findings of the eleven Seminars. 
To print all of this material it will be necessary to enlarge the issue to perhaps twice the 
size of this issue. Many members will want extra copies of this issue for friends or for 
use in groups or classes. To be sure of having them, orders should be placed in advance 
with our New York office. This special issue will sell for $1.50 per single copy and $1.25 
per copy for orders of ten or more. Every member of the R.E.A. will, of course, receive 
his subscription copy without extra charge. 


HERMAN E. WORNOM, 
General Secretary, Religious Education Association 





Evaluations 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY CONVENTION 


As will be noticed in the editorial on pages 4-6 of this magazine the March- 
April issue of RELIGIOUS EDUCATION will have the addresses and reports of the 
Seminars of the Golden Anniversary Convention which was held in Pittsburgh, 


November 8-10, 1953. 


Before this full report of the Convention is published we believe the readers of 
this magazine will appreciate some evaluations of the Convention program. 

Five persons who attended the Convention were asked to give their reactions 
and to state what they considered to be the high and the low points of the Pittsburgh 


meeting. 


We want to express our appreciation to each for his frank evaluation. 


DAVID I. FORSYTH 


— The Editorial Committee 


Secretary, Board of Christian Education, The United Church of Canada, Toronto, Canada 


T WAS NOT easy to attend the Golden 

Anniversary Convention. Three days in 
Pittsburgh meant jobs at home left undone, 
and an increased pile of matters needing im- 
mediate attention. Unwillingly many left 
their own work until it could be picked up 
again. But in the Pittsburgh experience 
something happened to the work back home. 
On returning I found that the piles of cor- 
respondence and the list of things to do had 
taken on a golden hue, not because of what 
had happened to them but because of what 
had happened to me. The associations of 
the convention, the new insights that had 
come, and the realization of the wide fel- 
lowship of educators, gave the things to be 
done back home a new importance. There 
was surely gold in “them there” (Pitts- 
burgh) hills that gave higher value and 
significance to the things to be done back 
home. 

The convention brought a new sense of 
the unity of all religious educators. The 
“Cathedral of Learning” of the University of 
Pittsburgh was a fitting place for the dis- 
covery of this great sense of unity. That 
Cathedral contains the “National Class 
Rooms,” each with its distinct heritage and 
emphasis. But these Class Rooms of the 
Nations were part of one great Cathedral 
with its one central skyscraper tower, in- 


cluding all the different parts. So the con- 
vention seemed to be one great fellowship 
that included different faiths, different herit- 
ages, and different points of view. But in a 
remarkable way the convention, like the 
Cathedral, brought all the different parts to- 
gether as sections of one great master de- 
sign, and one felt, that in and among all the 
differences, there was a great central, won- 
derful unity. 

The convention made one realize that the 
problems of each are the problems of all. 
How can we reach more effectively all for 
whom we are responsible? How can we 
have more effect on the home life of this 
generation? How can we combat the sec- 
tarianism of our day with the basic truth of 
God, His moral law, and divine purpose for 
mankind? All these were common prob- 
lems faced by all. 

The convention made one conscious of 
common trends evident in each of the three 
major groups. Again and again the follow- 
ing were emphasized. More professional 
workers needed for this task. If all are to be 
reached we must recruit more voluntary lay 
leaders and give them adequate training and 
supervision. There must be some satisfactory 
blending of the contribution of professional 
leader and lay leader. Unless the formal 
class work is undergirded with group work 
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and club activities, the formal class does not 
accomplish what is desired. Authoritarian 
transmission of facts does not accomplish as 
much as group experience, activity and the 
close relationship between the teacher and 
his group. 

There was gold, but there was also some 
dross in the convention. The gold seemed 
to shine most brightly in the seminars and 
workshops. There participants came to 
know one another and the learning was at 
its best. At times one felt that the large 
meetings offered excellent addresses, but 
needed greater unification and some oppor- 
tunity to discuss the presentations that were 
made. Some of the panels were series of 
addresses rather than discussion panels, and 
on some occasions the panel presentations 
were excellent but the mechanical gadgets 
for amplifying sound were inadequate. How- 
ever there was far more gold than dross, 
and much of the time the dross looked very 
much like gold. The planning was excel- 
lent, and the secretary of the R.E.A. and the 
local arrangements committee deserve grati- 


tude that should continue for a long time. 

The convention brought new hope. True 
we are placed in a difficult world that 
seems very conscious of things but very in- 
different to God. But the gathering of the 
Golden Anniversary brought new hope that 
together in the strength of God we are able 
for days like these. There is an old story 
of a man who met someone he thought was 
a stranger. When they came close, how- 
ever, he recognized that the stranger was 
his own brother. We came from different 
faiths, we approached each other, and when 
we came close, lo, we found that in very 
truth we were brothers. True we work in 
the limits of our own heritage and tradition, 
but the others outside are no longer strang- 
ers, they are our brothers in a common task, 
and we take hope. 

Let us who have common purpose, who 
believe together in the method and the 
power of education, and who have one God, 


‘ let us have more gatherings like the Golden 


Anniversary Convention. Such meetings 
will glorify God, and will do us all good. 





IT 


——— of Public Schools, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; President-Elect, American Association of School 


age ma L. LARSON 
Administrators 
S ONE of those attending his first con- 
vention of the Religious Education 
Association of the United States and Canada, 
my observation of the Golden Anniversary 
Conference last November might differ 
somewhat from those who have been in 
regular attendance for a number of years. 
As I looked through the convention pro- 
greix:, I was struck by the excellent and ef- 
ficient planning that had gone into all of 
the arrangements. 

Each general session left me with a grow- 
ing appreciation of the stature of the par- 
ticipants and of the importance of the scope 
and work of the Religious Education As- 
sociation. True, I did not agree with all of 
the statements of the several speakers but I 
found less to disagree with than I had antici- 
pated. Rather, I was deeply impressed by 


the sincerity and cordiality of everyone and 
the evidences of unity in trying to solve the 
various problems confronting the Associa- 
tion and toward attaining greater success in 
achieving its goals. 

The frank and forthright manner and the 
profound spirit of brotherhood that emerged 
from the expressed views of the representa- 
tives of the three major faiths as they voiced 
their particular opinions at the general as- 
semblies gave encouragement to the pros- 
pects of increased harmony among all lead- 
ers in religious education as problems of 
mutual concern are discussed and acted upon. 

Since most of my time was spent as one 
of the resource leaders in a Seminar (Num- 
ber Four) considering the topic “The Func- 
tion, Potentialities and Limitations of the 
Public Schools in Dealing With Religion,” 
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I should like to briefly mention something 
about that particular group and what it did. 
This group of forty-four participants repre- 
sented many interests as well as many areas 
of service, including most of those pertain- 
ing to religion and to education. There 
were classroom teachers, principals, super- 
visors and superintendents in public schools; 
teachers and directors of religious education; 
professors in teacher training institutions; 
professors of religion and religious educa- 
tion in colleges and universities; representa- 
tives of various councils of churches and 
community relation councils; national head- 
quarters of religious and educational associa- 
tions; and clergymen of the three major 
faiths. 

Under the experienced guidance of our 
Chairman, Dr. F. Ernest Johnson, Professor 
Emeritus of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, we soon were deep in 
discussion about how we should approach 
our topic and what specific areas we should 
try to tackle. Ten proposals we might dis- 
cuss soon, emerged from the group. Of 
these, two seemed to be either impractical 
or outside of our assignment and were de- 
leted. We then proceeded to take up the 
remaining proposals in the order named 
without determining their relative impor- 
tance. It was agreed, however, that to begin 


tionship with the function of the public 
schools in dealing with religion. 

Many different views were expressed 
about the responsibility to provide for a 
factual or objective study of religion in our 
schools, in line with the proposals in the 
Educational Policies Commission report, 
Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public 
Schools and in the American Council on 
Education report, The Function of the Pub- 
lic Schools in Dealing With Religion. Al- 
most everyone shared in the exchange of 
opinions. It soon became clear that the 
limitations of the public schools were so 
closely intertwined with their function in 
dealing with religion that few new ideas on 
the topic appeared. The inherent limita- 
tions of the public schools in this matter by 
reason of their public character were 
stressed. 

Space does not permit mention of further 
details. Yet a comment or two on the Con- 
ference, in general, may be in order. The 
general sessions might have been better 
balanced by more participation from leaders 
in public school education. The seminar 
plan of discussion proved excellent and 
should be continued. The organization and 
arrangements were highly commendable. 
Finally, I found this to be one of the most 
uplifting and educationally stimulating con- 


_ ventions I have ever attended. Congratu- 
with these should be applied to their rela- ' 


lations. 





Ill 


Department of Religious Education, The Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 


GERALD S. SLOYAN 


“} ET FIVE Christian and five Mahome- 

tan Theologians be closeted together 
for a week to discuss these controverted 
Doctrines, the Christians explaining to their 
enlightened Co-assessors what sense such 
doctrines are really meant to convey; and I 
for one shall be vastly surprized if, at the 
end of the week, the Mahometans are not 
prepared to accept the Athanasian Creed in 
the same sense in which it is maintained by 
some of the most highly placed Ecclesiastics 
of our own Country” (“Reunion All 
Round,” in Essays in Satire). Angelican 


Ronald Knox's spoof of theological conver- 
sations that lead to vacuous anarchy in di- 
vinity had no remote parallel, happily, in 
the Golden Anniversary Convention. Those 
in attendance who had ever had to suffer 
through the amicable folly of attempting to 
reconcile opposites by sheer good will, or 
almost as bad, endure seventy-two consecu- 
tive hours of reiteration of common brother- 
hood (with “All religions are equal, but 
some are more equal than others” as a dis- 
tressing variant), experienced a welcome 
change at Pittsburgh. There was substance 
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to much of the discussion, and to the plat- 
form presentations universally, because there 
was program and purpose unmarred by in- 
ner contradiction. That purpose was the 
exchange of ideas by thinking men, united 
in the conviction that the religious education 
of Americans of every age group must go 
ahead if America is to continue to identify 
herself, without sham, as a nation of believers 
and adorers. It seemed to me that the out- 
lines of a program, too, were taking shape, 
specific to this degree: that support be 
given to maximum opportunities for the 
growth of American youth in the faith that 
each identifies himself with. In the home, 
especially, was this true; likewise in syna- 
gogue and church, along with the schools 
they conduct. About the public schools 
only was there notable uncertainty of pro- 
gram, and for very cogent reasons. Perhaps 
the prevailing impression made upon me 
was one of, I shall not say orthodox— 
poor word, once glorious—but “-doxy.” 
The great minimum conviction that there 
is Someone there to glorify kept popping 
up; not glory given at good pleasure, not as 
an aid to the perfection of personality, but 
as a duty of creaturehood. There seemed 
small welcome at Pittsburgh for those con- 
tent to identify religion with human per- 
fectibility alone. The citation of John 
Dewey as a protagonist of religious educa- 
tion, in an otherwise first-rate paper, struck 
me as singularly out of place. It is scarcely 
that Dewey’s reverence for human nature is 
not praiseworthy in him, but that he esteems 
it for a basic reason so vastly different from 
what was obviously the reason of most in 
the assemblage. Talk of “religion” that be- 
gins and ends with man was unmasked in 
many of the papers for the perversion of 
word use that it is. 


_ broadly taken. 


A shortcoming of the proceedings that 
struck me as they unfolded was the absence 
of public educators. Key men such as the 
superintendents of state and large city sys- 
tems could have learned much, contributed 
much, and kept the participants at times 
from the charge of eloquent demolition of 
the absent enemy, whether real or imagined. 
Whenever religion and the public schools 
(that was a conjunction, not a preposition, 
notice), came under discussion, it was evi- 
dent that whatever solutions ultimately find 
favor, their workability in the tax-supported 
picture will depend on the co-operation of 
religious educators and educators more 
When the latter are not 
spoken with but only of, a good opportunity 
has been lost. Frequently such administra- 
tors are themselves religious men quite out 
of sympathy with the philosophy and prac- 
tice of many among their personnel whose 
whole bias is experimentalist. They are in 
the main prudent men, however, and they 
have the practical problem of keeping both 
bigotry and irreligion at bay in their juris- 
dictions, while themselves staying free of 
partisanship. 

They were for me a pleasant three days, so 
marked by fraternal love that occasional 
ironies, gentle and less gentle, from the ros- 
trum stood out in an uncomfortable relief. 
If I may prescind from the performance of 
my co-religionists about whom utter detach- 
ment is impossible, I should like to mention 
the remarks of Cean Luther Weigle as hav- 
ing stirred my greatest enthusiasm (one pre- 
liminary doctrinal observation excepted). 
The attractive quality of my particular sem- 
imar was a matter that I shall do no more 
than refer to, attributing its harmony as I 
do so to the entirely fair and winning way 
of its leader, Dr. Frank W. Herriott. 





IV 


Director, Cleveland Bureau of Jewish Education, Cleveland, Ohio 


NATHAN BRILLIANT 


ONFERENCES do not often yield fruit- 
ful, practical or intellectual results but 
they are frequently rich in opportunities for 
renewing friendships, making new friends 


and exchanging experiences. The SOth an- 

niversary Religious Education Association 

Convention yielded all of this, — and plus. 
One cannot praise too highly the smooth- 
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ness with which the Convention functioned. 
It was a tribute to the efficiency of its or- 
ganizer. There seemed to be no hitch, no 
kinks. What difficulties were encountered 
behind the scenes does not matter. To me, 
as one of the participants, it was clear as to 
what one was supposed to do. 

“How good and how pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity,” say the 
Psalmists. Every shade of opinion, every 
point of view was represented. It was indeed 
heartwarming to sit down together with 
representatives from all segments of Ameri- 
ca’s religious and educational life and to ex- 
change opinions with them. Our Jewish 
group likewise included Orthodox, Conserva- 
tive and Reform, rabbis, educators and lay- 
men. 

The most heartening phase of the Golden 
Anniversary Convention was the liberal ap- 
proach with doctrinaire opinions not much 
in evidence. There was a willingness and 
an eagerness to hear out the other fellow and 
to deal with views, no matter how much they 
contradicted our own, in an objective and 
friendly fashion. 

The Plenary sessions of this Conference 
were not startlingly different from other such 
meetings. While the addresses were excel- 
lent, and gave evidence of long and careful 
thinking, it still meant that some one up there 
was talking to us down here. There is not 
enough give and take. While it is true that 
questions and comments were invited and 
encouraged, yet there were many and un- 
doubtedly a majority, who hesitated to speak 
up before a large audience. Furthermore, the 
speaker sually has the advantage. It is diffi- 
cult to contradict him or to reach a clear cut 


agreement or difference of opinion. Even 
the courageous few who are not afraid of 
geeting on their feet and speaking from the 
audience, can really make no dent after a man 
has spoken at length on a subject from a pre- 
pared paper and who has in addition the last 
word in reply. 

Not so of the seminars. Every moment was 
stimulating. There was an evident eagerness 
to express an opinion and to share an experi- 
ence. The Seminars were undeniably the 
high points of the convention and from which 
we profited most. 

That the Conference attracted quite a re- 
markable group of men and women, became 
readily apparent in the Seminars where op- 
portunity to speak was afforded and where 
it was possible to challenge the thinking of 
all the participants. It was not easy to sit 
back and listen. The chairman of the semi- 
nar I attended handled the subject and di- 
rected the discussion with consummate skill. 
He prodded people to participate and at the 
same time quickly stemmed any flood of 
words that could easily have inundated the 
thinking and conclusions of the seminar 
members. 

It was indeed a golden anniversary that 
represented maturity of thinking, seriousness 
of approach and a realization of a great re- 
sponsibility resting on our shoulders as repre- 
sentatives of a vast and far flung educational 
system. We were especially aware of the 
crisis in the moral and religious upbringing 
of our youth. Sobered by that awareness we 
strove with frankness to set our feet on the 
path of a solution. Let us hope that the 
Golden Anniversary marked some pregress 
toward that golden goal. 





V 


GEORGE H. WILLIAMS 


Acting Dean Harvard Divinity School, Cambridgs, Mass. 


HE PITTSBURGH sessions of the Reli- 
gious Education Association constitute 

a major event in the history of religion and of 
education in the United States. While we 
await the publication of the specific findings 
and recommendations, we need not be in 
any doubt about the general significance of 


the gathering. 

From having been primarily liberal Prot- 
estant in membership and conception, the 
R.E.A. in its fiftieth anniversary deliberations 
was able to redefine itself emphatically as an 
instrument of interfaith cooperation in an 
area of mutual concern. From having been 
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preoccupied with the adoption of the new 
ideals and practices of general education for 
the realm of religion, the R.E.A. has become 
aroused, particularly during the recent ses- 
sions, to the distinctive role of religion in 
the realm of general education. And finally, 
from having been mostly concerned with the 
churches, the R.E.A. has become more con- 
scious of the mission of the churches and the 
synagogues for religious nurture of the youth 
in the community at large. 

It is at this point, of course, that our vision 
remained to be further clarified and our moti- 
vations purified. We all agree that family 
coherence, community spirit, vocational 
pride, and national loyalty are among the 
moral values which we should like to point 
to as the direct or indirect consequences of 
religious education. But since organized 
religion itself is properly concerned with in- 
ducing loyalty to the ongoing community of 
faith, the churches and synagogues may un- 
wittingly imperil the very virtues they so 
earnestly extol. For in the development of 
religious loyalty in each communion the in- 
cidental lore and group dynamics often have 
more compulsive and cohesive power in per- 
petuating a sense of community than the 
eternal law and the redemptive grace empha- 
sized by theologians. But this conflict in 
loyalties can be reduced without jeopardizing 
either the comprehensive claims of the com- 
munity of faith or the civil concord of the 
commonwealth in a forthright joint avowal 
of religious pluralism. It was indeed upon 
the careful acknowledgement of our Ameri- 
can cultural and religious pluralism that the 
structure of the Pittsburgh convention was so 
successfully erected. 

This new mood was evidenced in the gen- 
eral assemblies, where the prayers were non- 
exclusive in their address and mediatorial 
reference, and more particularly, in the semi- 
nars and workshops. At the same time, the 
frank avowal of America’s religious pluralism 
was never allowed to connote moral relativ- 
ism. The mood, too, of many in an earlier 
day who hoped that the distillation of the 
so-called essence of each faith or tradition 
might yield a common faith as the ideological 
base for American democracy had become 
pretty much dissipated. Instead, there pre- 





vailed the mood of renewed dedication to one 
of the several traditions in which we find 
ourselves, and at the same time, redoubled 
respect for one another across the historic 
gulfs which separate us. In this mood of cul- 
tural and religious pluralism we were confi- 
dent that, although we are limited to the chan- 
nels of our own tradition, the whole of the 
terrain with which we are concerned, namely, 
American society in cultural upheaval, is be- 
ing drained and irrigated by freshened cur- 
rents of religious renewal. The desert of 
American life being thus irrigated is, of 
course, the moral indifference, the godless- 
ness, and the materialism which religious 
people commonly call secularism. Repre- 
sentatives of the three or four major tradi- 
tions—one wishes that Orthodoxy could 
have been more prominent in the delibera- 
tions— were palpably exhilerated by the 
sense of camaraderie that comes from op- 
posing a common foe. 

Thus, wherever idealistic secularism found 
expression, as indeed it did, sometimes promi- 
nently, in the assemblies and in the work- 
shops, it was usually discounted as a survival 
from a more optimistic period in the history 
of American education. As a consequence, 
insufficient attention was given, it seems to 
this participant, to the rights of children and 
young people coming from homes in which 
an idealistic form of secularism (democratic 
idealism) is still a living and compulsive 
faith. However in adequate or even, per- 
haps, ultimately hazardous a faith this mon- 
istic secularism may be, the open alliance 
of the three major religious traditions against 
it left this observer somewhat troubled. 

It is the hope, therefore, of this partici- 
pant in the Anniversary Convention, that 
among its finally formulated recommenda- 
tions there will be some place for the enlist- 
ment of the support of children themselves 
in a comprehensive and imaginative attack 
upon religious illiteracy, under the auspices 
of the churches and synagogues outside the 
public school system. Thus would the reli- 
gious pluralism, freely acknowledged by the 
R.E.A., find a practical and civic expression 
in a comprehensive cooperative venture on 
the level with which we are most concerned, 
the local neighborhood and the growing child. 








Some Implications of World 


CONDITIONS FOR CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


WALTER G. MUELDER 
Dean, School of Theology, Boston Universsty 


I 


HIS IS AN age of cultural transforma- 
tion. World conditions are sympto- 
matic of a world-wide revolutionary flux. 
Every part of civilization is affected. Much 
of it is directly involved. ‘The upheavals 
are of many kinds which cannot readily be 
reduced to a single major issue. Mankind 
as a whole is coming to the close of an era, 
but the areas of greatest change are quite 
divergent from one another. The crisis in 
South Africa differs markedly from Korea 
while the dilemmas of the New India differ 
substantially from those in Western Europe. 
Such an age is an age of confusion. In an 
age of confusion men reach readily for 
makeshift solutions and for simple explana- 
tions. For many, the crises revolve about 
the so-called East-West conflict. Men tend 
to choose up sides. But the antagonisms of 
a power struggle must not be confused with 
the major issues, in the world’s contempo- 
rary revolutions. At the very outset we must 
emphasize the responsibility of Christian 
education to assess the nature of these crises 
and to face its task in the light not of slo- 
gans but of historic and social realities. 
Since the Christian perspective sees the 
whole world under the lordship of Christ 
and views all social tragedies from the reve- 
lation and insight of the cross and resurrec- 
tion, it has a firm basis for making its evalu- 
ations and charting the enterprises of educa- 
tion and action. The Christian educator 
must understand his world. He must know 
the purposes and the strengths of the forces 
that oppose his cause. But he does not act 
out of fear of any historical movement. The 
universe is purposive. History is purposive. 
This history has a center of meaning and 
that meaning has entered history as a pri- 
mary fact, as a principle of evaluation, and 
as a power of redemption. Christian educa- 


tion is based on faith not on fear. Thus, it 
is not fear of new nationalism or fear of 
communism or fear of racism that impels a 
Christian to action. There is a reality both 
ultimate and relevant to which the Chris- 
tian’s educational task is united. 

Christian education is challenged by 
world conditions because the basic issues 
before mankind are religious. The unities 
of meaning and value which comprise the 
principle of coherence in culture express 
themselves in religious beliefs and in the 
symbols and sacraments of the various reli- 
gions. The value impregnated beliefs of the 
major rival ideologies of the world conflict 
significantly as secular faiths with the Chris- 
tian faith. The degrees of conflict and the 
focal points of conflict vary markedly. Dy- 
namic faiths elicit loyalty from their follow- 
ers and hence elicit an initial prejudice in 
their favor and prejudice against opposing 
ideas and loyalties. 

The power struggle between Washington 
and Moscow reflects the tremendous conflict 
between rival ideologies and social systems, 
but it is not, from a Christian perspective, 
the definitive conflict. Christian education 
must take this struggle seriously, but Chris- © 
tians have a basis in history for making de- 
cisions that are not predetermined on funda- 
mental questions by commitment to either 
party in advance. Christianity which has 
now been implanted in every nation of the 
world cuts across the cultural objectives of 
them all. Its lines of opposition to rival 
secular faiths do not follow the fault-lines 
of earth-shaking power tensions. No mat- 
ter how desperate the institutional situation 
of Christianity may be anywhere in the 
world, the Christian community must not 
forfeit its universal character as a world- 
community, on the one hand, nor its uni- 
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versal task of cultural transformation, on the 
other. For while its conflict with commu- 
nism is real, its conflicts with other ideolo- 
gies like humanistic scientism, atheistic nat- 
uralism, sovereign nationalism, racism, 
democratic utopianism, and the gospel of 
capitalistic production are also real. World 
conditions pose the challenge of finding 
such unity of meaning and value, of con- 
crete human goals, as will make world com- 
munity possible and the Christian missions 
effective. 


We are getting accustomed to the idea 
that we are living at the end of an era and 
are in transition. Sometimes this is called 
the end of capitalism and of imperialism of 
European colonial hegemony. In all this 
we are facing the relation of the church to 
economic life and of economic life to cul- 
ture as a whole. Twenty years ago Lewis 
Corey wrote on The Decline of American 
Capitalism. In 1939 Peter Drucker dis- 
cussed The End of Economic Man. Re- 
cently V. A. Demant writes on Religion and 
the Decline of Capitalism. ‘The lectures 
which form the basis of this book were on 
the same series in which R. H. Tawney de- 
livered Religion and the Rise of Capitalism 
thirty years earlier. 

What Demant emphasizes is that “the 
decline of capitalism is . . . to be regarded 
not so much as the beginning of a new or- 
der of history but as the end of a short-lived 
experiment.” This experiment had to do 
with an effort at the autonomy of the eco- 
nomic sphere. Capitalism meant that par- 
ticular period in modern history when so- 
ciety was run “as an adjunct of the market 
relationship.” Social Christianity was, of 
course, determined to keep or to return 
economic relationships to their proper place 
as a system of means to human and higher 
values. Christianity has found itself on the 
side of outraged human nature confronted 
by the vast impersonalities of industrial exis- 
tence, itself subordinated to the laws of the 
market-place. 

But what has made the present so critical 
a period in the full sense of the word is 
what Demant calls “the great reversal.” 
Economic processes are no longer autono- 
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mous. That period of history is passing if 
it has not already gone. Marx had pointed 
out that the so-called ‘eternal’ laws of clas- 
sical economics were historically determined. 
Now, if we are experiencing the end of the 
autonomy of economies in the capitalistic 
sense what does this mean for our 
world? Within what social and political 
and cultural framework shall the economic 
order be redesigned and controlled? The 
scientific-technological spirit is aot being re- 
versed. This Western achievement is pen- 
etrating the East and Africa as never before. 
It is being accepted by the revolting masses 
at the very time that they are shaking off 
the shackles of plutocracy of various kinds. 
All over the world we see the end of eco- 
nomic autonomy; but we do not know what 
cultural goals or institutions will guide the 
return of economics in its subordination. In 
such a period the cultural transforming pos- 
sibility in Christianity is a major challenge. 
II 
Christian Education as the Will to 
Communicate 


In a colossal power struggle the tempta- 
tion to use coercion and violence is a chronic 
one. The resort to violence is the abdica- 
tion of education in any legitimate Christian 
sense of that word. That coercion is futile 
in matters of church unity is commonly ac- 
cepted. No one expects to make any real 
progress in the ecumenical movement except 
on a voluntary basis. Yet vast institutional 
power is represented in the divisions of 
Christendom. We expect to do the neces- 
sary work by essentially educational proces- 
ses. This means, above all, the will to 
communicate. Communication involves reci- 
procity. If the central crisis of the world 
revolves about the religious question, the ul- 
timate goals and the unities of meaning and 
value which canalize the energies of cultures 
and which provide their moral and spiritual 
sanctions, and if the churches (and also the 
other great religions) recognize that unity 
comes only voluntarily at this level, does 
this not say something to the Christian edu- 
cator about his role in world affairs today? 
Society is not held together primarily by 
might but by moral and spiritual consent. 
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Religion in a culture works from the inside 
outward, not from the outside forcing its 
way in. When the latter method is adopted 
the character of the religion itself changes. 
The stake of the educator is with the proc- 
ess of cultural transformation working as 
leaven in all the institutions of society. This 
means communication between the truth af- 
firmed and sought and all the organs of so- 
ciety. It means the constant communication 
of Christians in all lands with each other 
and the establishment of effective communi- 
cation with all rival movements. 

Christianity is the way of reason and love. 
It believes that the God revealed by Jesus 
Christ is the coherence of Jogos and agape. 
The word which was made flesh was also 
love. 

Reason, as one contemporary philosopher 
has aptly said, is the will to communicate. 
In the thinking man one part of the mind 
or self communicates with all others. Real 
reasoning seeks out maximum communica- 
tion within the self. But it also means com- 
municating eagerly with other selves. Think- 
ing is communitarian. It is a reasonable 
extension of this idea to say that reason is 
also the will of one group to communicate 
with another. On the other hand, love is 
also the will to communicate. Love is an 
inclusive principle; ideally it means the 
whole person acting with good will. 

It is instructive that the conception of 
God offered in the Gospel of John is that 
of a being who wills to communicate with 
man. God takes the initiative from all eter- 
nity. The will to communicate is ultimately 
a will to love, for God so loved the world 
that the Logos became incarnate. God sent 
not his communication to condemn the 
world, but that the world through his living 
communication might be saved. Education 
as the will to communicate with reason and 
love is ultimately grounded in the nature of 
God. A world-wide cultural objective based 
on this fact and humble before it cannot 
finally fail. 

Mil 


World Conditions Challenge the 
“ Educational Attitude 


The educational ideal which we have just 


defined is opposed and rejected in many sit- 
uations. If reason and love do not sound 
utopian in today’s world, they do appear 
frankly eschatological. Yet, the task of 
Christian education is to conserve the edu- 
cational attitude itself. It must combat and 
overcome the tendency to choose up sides 
in a manner which rejects all genuine com- 
munication. It must help people to get be- 
yond rigid thinking and ‘black and white’ 
moral extremes on questions that are defi- 
nitely mixtures of good and evil. It must 
resist the stereotypes of psychological war- 
fare, as well as the accompanying arr gance, 
pride, and self-righteousness that accepts 
even the ‘cold war’ as inevitable. At a time 
when Christians are falling into the traps 
set by their cultural surroundings every- 
where in the world, the program of Chris- 
tian education must undertake to keep alive 
the educational attitude. We need a crusade 
in the will to communicate. 
i IV 
World Conditions Challenge the 
Educational Process 


World conditions challenge not only the 
educational attitude but the educational proc- 
ess. In principle these two cannot be 
sharply separated, but for purposes of ex- 
position and emphasis it may be helpful to 
do so. I am, of course, aware of the fact 
that all cultural processes are educative for 
good or ill, but we are now speaking of 
educational process as we have come to 
know it at its best. The yoke of Jesus’ teach- 
ing was a voluntary invitation to “take” as 
opposed to educational legalism of his day. 
Real learning is not conformity with the 
past; neither can it be coerced. 

We have seen in our day the prostitution 
of the will to communicate (of the educa- 
tional attitude and process) under the Nazi 
and Fascist regimes and in Communist con- 
trolled lands. But the effectiveness, from 
an expedient point of view, of totalitarian 
and all militaristic indoctrination, sometimes 
also tempts Christians to covet those meth- 
ods. Impatience by democracies tempts 
them to betray their most basic values by 
imitating the methods of their enemies. 

Freedom, we said, during the war is in- 
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divisible. It is still indivisible. And free- 
dom is at the heart of a valid educational 
process. Christian education has a stake in 
conserving this principle in every church, 
in every church related institution; and it 
has a stake in its conservation in all other 
American educational institutions as well. 
Moral courage to speak freely and forth- 
rightly and moral courage to exercise the 
freedom of association are the basic spiritual 
responses to the drive for conformity. Most 
Americans have an inadequate understand- 
ing of the religious basis of civil liberties 
and civil rights. A widespread program of 
religious education is needed to feed the 
roots of this aspect of responsible citizen- 
ship. The moral foundations of our politi- 
cal structure are being undermined by proc- 
esses which (1) upset the balance of 
power between the judiciary and the legis- 
lative branches of government, (2) which 
make people afraid to speak their minds 
either in constructive proposals or negative 
criticism of government, and (3) which as- 
sume that error has no right of expression, 
and (4) which creates the suspicion that 
persons are guilty until proved innocent. 
These tendencies subvert that democratic 
education which is the legitimate pride of 
the ‘free world.’ 


On October 24, 1952 Judge Hand spoke 
some serious words as follows: “I believe 
that that community is already in the proc- 
ess of dissolution where each man begins 
to eye his neighbor as a possible enemy, 
where nonconformity with the accepted 
creed, political as well as religious, is a mark 
of disaffection; where denunciation, without 
specification or backing, takes the 5 of 
evidence; where orthodoxy chokes freeaom 
of dissent; where faith in the eventual su- 
premacy of reason has become so timid that 
we dare not enter our convictions in the 
open lists to win or lose.” Do we not owe 
to Christianity the faith that human solid- 
arity rests on faith, faith in the truth, faith 
in God's righteousness and love, faith in his 
faith in the response of free men to his for- 
giving grace. Free discussion rests on spir- 
itual presuppositions. Christian education 
discerns that what concerns truth must be 


freely acknowledged. Without freedom there 
is no real reflective thought and hence from 
a human perspective no truth. “The mutual 
confidence on which all else depends,” 
Judge Hand went on to state, “can be main- 
tained only by an open mind and a brave 
reliance upon free discussion. I do not say 
that these will suffice; who knows but we 
may be on a slope which leads down to 
aboriginal slavery. But of this I am sure: 
if we are to escape, we must not yield a foot 
upon demanding a fair field, and an honest 
race, to all ideas.” In these two quotations 
there is a recognition of the profoundest 
recognition of the way the interpenetration 
of values enters into the nature of commu- 
nity and what makes it cohere. What this 
says to us has a bearing not only on the do- 
mestic scene, but on the world stage as well, 
not only in political matters but also in re- 
ligious affairs. 
v 


Challenges from the Ecumenical 
Movement 


World conditions have implications for 
the ecumenical movement. Certain processes 
in the history of the Faith and Order Move- 
ment have parallels with other world move- 
ments seeking unity. I wish to point out 
simply their relation to the general issue of 
the will to communicate. 

First, there is the educational limitation 
of the method of comparative ecclesiology. 
This is primarily the method of explaining 
to each other why we behave as we do with- 
out confessing our limitations or standing 
under the specific judgment of God. Now 
the will to communicate is neither the will 
to denounce differences nor the will to ex- 
plain and just stand pat on traditional posi- 
tions. History is a dynamic process and its 
equilibria are all unstable. The educational 
process means that everybody has something 
to share and everybody has something to 
learn. The will to learn, both in theory and 

vactice, in doctrine and in life, is the neces- 
sary religious approach. We must ask our- 
selves whether unilateral sharing is not 
based on contempt or arrogance! We must 
ask whether our traditional loyalties are not 
replete with petty idolatries and the sin of 
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inordinate pride. Real communication in- 
volves finding ways of genuine confronta- 
tion and interaction, not only projects of 
external cooperation but of internal func- 
tional involvement. 


Second, we must refer to the so-called 
“non-theological” factors which affect co- 
operation and expressions of unity. Here 
the relationships to world conditions are, of 
course, obvious. For the social and cultural 
factors which influence the ecumenical proc- 
ess include nationalism, geographical and 
cultural distance, social and economic strati- 
fication and tension, ideological conflict, 
conflicting convictions on political policy, 
imperialism, the factor of ‘younger’ and 
‘older churches,’ racial segregation, revolu- 
tion, conflicting standards of living, relations 
to non-Christian religions, language barriers, 
and vested interests in institutions and 
bureaucracy itself. These have not been 
adequately studied in the past and a vast 
amount of research on them needs to be 
done. We need to find concepts expressing 
common responsibilities and community 
across all these actual barriers. Above all, 
we need to learn how to put them in their 
relatively right places. We cannot escape 
the challenge found in the kind of problems 
raised frankly in J. Hromadka’s address at 
Lund when he said: 


“I have had—like many of you— the 
depressing experience that my — hypothe- 
tically speaking — most provocative dog- 
matic heresies have been tolerated, over- 
looked or leniently listened to, whereas my 
Christian loyalty has been questioned on 
account of my political and social point of 
view and decision. What is, at times, 
happening in our congregations or local 
discussions may be true also in such a gath- 
ering as the present one. . .. We may be 
very sincere in emphasizing with vigour 
our definite theological, Biblical approach 
to any issue. And yet, somewhere at the 
bottom of our inward life, of our theologi- 
cal thought may be a hidden ulterior driv- 
ing force. Our struggle for an adequate 
understanding of the word of God, of the 
Prophets, of the Gospel, of the Church, of 
its functions, may be, in a perilous way, 
colored and transformed by our uncon- 


scious, or almost unconscious, social, po- 
litical, cultural fears, anxieties and desires.” 


Thirdly, I must review critically the idea 
of Christian proclamation in its relation to 
world conditions and the world mission of 
the Church. I think we are all agreed on 
the general idea of the need to proclaim the 
good news of the revelation of God in 
Christ Jesus and the gospel of his redeeming 
love. But the problem is one of under- 
standing the process of Christian education. 
Some very prominent Christian theologians 
seem to take the view that the work of the- 
ology is simply a proclamation of the truth, 
meaning that it is no responsibility of theirs 
as to whether the message is heard or under- 
stood or how it is received. This amounts 
at times to an almost ‘take it or leave it’ 
attitude. Exclusive emphasis on Biblical 
language, Biblical concepts, creedal correct- 
ness, doctrinal faith and the like may vio 
late the spirit of the incarnation itself. In 
his will to redeem and to communicate his 
truth and love the New Testament itself 
depicts God as giving his word form in 
the very medium of man’s ordinary life. He 
humbled himself. It is generally agreed 
that the revelation of God was not in the 
verbal propositions of Jesus or the culture 
patterns of the first century. But the revela- 
tion is communicated through the person, 
life, experiences, death and resurrection as 
well as in the teaching of what the character 
of God is like. Is not the Christian educator 
challenged afresh to communicate the Gos- 
pel in terms that meet the social and spirit- 
ual realities of the present time? Must not 
the idea of proclamation be rethought to 
include all processes whereby all men are 
brought into a saving relation to God? Does 
this not involve an identification with the 
needs of millions now struggling for new 
life through revolution? 


VI 


Christian Education and Its Concrete 
Challenges 


1. In the world as a whole the Christian 
Church is predominantly a middle-class in- 
stitution. In its self-absorption it has not 
effectively communicated its message to two 
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groups especially: (a) the intellectuals and 
(b) the great masses of the workers. Both 
of these groups have important roles in the 
social order. Christian education must 
reach both groups more effectively. There 
is considerable doubt that the main forms 
of current theological expression are capa- 
ble of commanding serious attention from 
either group. With respect to the intellec- 
tuals care must also be taken not to reject 
them through the exclusively negative judg- 
ments usually made of scientism and hu- 
manism. With respect to the workers care 
must be taken to penetrate deeply into their 
needs and interests. Concern for the neigh- 
bor for whom Christ died should impel 
Christians to fulfill their social obligations. 

2. With Asia ablaze in revolution it is 
necessary to analyze realistically its full chal- 
lenge to Christianity. The imperialism 
against which it revolts is of the West. The 
revolt is also anti-white. In many places 
the revolt is older and deeper than the cur- 
rent Marxist movement. But the Marxism 
is more Western than Eastern. Hence it is 
not primarily an East-West power struggle 
which Christians must understand. Chris- 
tians must be properly oriented to the ele- 
mentary struggle for bread and for freedom 
rather than to ideological patterns primarily. 
How can we convince the masses of Asia 
and Africa that their struggles are under- 
stood and appreciated by the Christian 
churches? How can we lead our people 
into a more adequate knowledge and con- 
cern for their rights and aspirations? 

3. It is quite evident that the Asiatic 
representatives of great non-Christian reli- 
gions are expecting a more positive and un- 
derstanding approach on the part of Chris- 
tians. There is great need for increasing 
the knowledge of all Christian people about 
the nature of the religions by which they 
are surrounded and for study of these re- 
ligions. The missionary enterprise is not a 
one-way communication, but involves an 
identification with those to whom one minis- 
ters. 

4. While in Asia and Africa the prob- 
lems we have just sketched are the focal 





points in relation to world conditions, in the 
West the problem is to arouse and to relate 
Christian education to a proper understand- 
ing of the Christian mission. The Christian 
churches are by no means united on the 
world mission of Christianity and the church 
as instrument of mission. Moreover, the 
evangelism of the Church has not thought 
through its relation to politics and eco- 
nomics. Here the studies on Christian vo- 
cation, on the responsible society, and on 
race relations indicate urgent lines of re- 
search and instruction. 

5. Christian education finds in the 
United Nations a congenial ally. Churches 
have already declared themselves on many 
aspects of its work. It is the one meeting 
place of the many interests of the world. 
It is the place where much communication 
does occur. Here the hopes of mankind can 
be given inclusive articulation. The Dec- 
laration of Human Rights is closely related 
to many of the statements of the social 
teachings of the churches. 

Christian educators will be alert also to 
the fact that some of the attacks on the UN 
are inspired by sections of the Christian 
Church itself. Protestantism especially must 
meet with realistic understanding the views 
of a church which sabotages the commis- 
sions of the UN where world opinion on 
rights and freedoms takes a different course 
from those of a patriachal authoritarianism. 

In conclusion we may state the chief im- 
plication of world conditions for Christian 
education. It must understand where it 
stands and what its central role is. Chris- 
tian education by its very nature stands at 
the center of world revolution surrounded 
by rival religions and ideologies and innu- 
merable interests in conflict with each other. 
Its gospel is planted in the midst of the na- 
tions immanent and relevant to the cultures 
of mankind and yet ultimate and transcend- 
ent over them. This gospel wears no one 
cultural garb, for its power is culture trans- 
forming and a thousand civilizations will 
not be able to exhaust the meaning and 
value which Jesus Christ has revealed about 
the nature of God and his love for man. 
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HE FIRST problem in this phase of re- 

ligious education at the college level is 
to clarify the relations of faith and reason. 
In philosophical and scientific studies the 
student has been rightly taught to be criti- 
cal of mere authority, to look for the reasons 
for every belief, and to withhold judgment 
where evidence is lacking. He comes to 
religion therefore looking for proofs. If he 
has studied philosophy he has probably been 
shocked to find the logical weakness of the 
traditional theistic arguments. He has heard, 
vaguely, that religion is a matter of faith, 
but he does not see why it should be so. He 
wants to know. He thinks he has a right to 
know. Why should he be expected to be- 
lieve without adequate evidence? Is it rea- 
sonable or right to make great life decisions, 
to spend so much time and effort and 
money in devotion to a God concerning 
whom we do not even know whether he 
exists? If he exists it is surely important 
that man should know it. Somehow God 
should reveal himself. Yet the demonstra- 
tions. offered by theologians are logically 
flimsy or false and the revelations they point 
to are supported by evidence that is merely 
subjective, or, if objective, unconvincing or 
worse. 

Our first task, therefore, is to show why, 
if there is a personal God who loves us, he 
must leave his existence uncertain to us, why 
he must leave us to walk by faith and not by 
sig¢'t. The reason is that such knowledge, 
if it were certain, would overwhelm us. In 
the face of it man could have no independ- 
ence. Elementary prudence would demand 
conformity to the exact letter of the divine 
will, Human personality would have less 
chance to develop than would the personality 


of a child who was never for a moment able: 


to get out of the sight of his parents and 
knew those parents to be perfectly wise and 
good. In such circumstances independence 
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would be folly, courage and love would have 
no meaning. Prudence and obedience would 
be the only virtues. The human spirit could 
never reach the heights, nor plumb the depths. 
Beyond a lowly level it could never grow. 
The adventure of being human would be 
exchanged for the contentment of an obedi- 
ent, confined and pampered poodle. 

For man, therefore, there can be no ob- 
jective certainty of the existence of God; not 
even the assurance of a high probability. 
However firm the subjective conviction, the 
knowledge of God must be limited to knowl- 
edge of the experience that comes through 
faith. But this absence or scantiness of ob- 
jective evidence is not a reason for disbelief. 
It is a condition we should expect if the belief 
is true. 

This does not mean, however, that faith is 
without reasons, or has very little reason to 
support it. Faith is not merely a belief, but 
an attitude, a voluntary commitment, an act. 
It is an attitude to an idea and to certain 
phases of experience out of which the idea 
arises as a possible interpretation. The reas- 
ons to be given for the attitude must take the 
form of statements concerning its value. 
Among these reasons arguments for the 
probability of the truth of the idea form only 
a small part. It is illogical for faith to seek 
to prove the objective certainty or high 
probability of its ideas, for that would destroy 
the values which are the real and valid reasons 
for its adoption. Faith, therefore, must give 
reasons for its attitude which are independent 
of evidence for its beliefs. 

On the other hand, if the truth of the idea 
could be shown to be definitely improbable, 
on the basis of objective facts, that would be 
a good reason for not adopting the attitude 
of faith toward it. Faith must therefore be 
prepared to meet the negative criticism of 
reason. It must reject dogmas that can be 
shown to be absurd, unreasonable or im- 
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probable. It must be able defend the reas- 
onable possibility of the ideas to which it 
commits itself. 


Reason in Relation to Faith 


This analysis reveals three functions of 
reason in relation to faith. Later we shall see 
that there is also a fourth. (1) Reason must 
function as a negative critic, testing, by logical 
and empirical standards, ideas which faith 
may be inclined to adopt and causing rejec- 
tion of those which are unreasonable. (2) 
It must be able to show the logical and em- 
pirical possibility of the ideas faith adopts, 
or faith must reject them. It may even 
claim some balance of probable truth in favor 
of faith’s conceptions. In regard to the idea 
of a personal God the most satisfactroy situa- 
tion for faith would be for reason to be able 
to show that there are no good reasons for 
rejecting the idea and some (though quite in- 
conclusive) reasons in favor of it. In the 
present conditions of scientific knowledge 
this is not difficult to do, providing some 
limitation of the power of God is recognized 
to account for otherwise inexplicable evils. 
A humble, if somewhat unorthodox, theism 
can easily make its peace with biology and 
history, while modern physics tends to be an 
ally, From the moral argument and the ar- 
gument from design (the fitness of the en- 
vironment) it can be claimed that some (in- 
conclusive) reasons can be found in favor of 
the theistic interprezation of the world order. 
On the other hand, from the contemporary 
philosophical critique of metaphysics it can 
be shown that there are no good arguments 
to be found that could support the negative 
contention that there is no personal God. 
(3) The third function of reason in relation 
to faith is to examine its value to see whether 
the attitude is justified. (4) The fourth is 
to discover how belief in the idea arises and 
how the attitude of faith is created. The re- 
mainder of this paper will be devoted to dis- 
cussion of these last two functions. 


Faith 


Faith, as was said above, includes not only 
belief but also a voluntary commitment to 
an idea and to certain phases of experience 
out of which the idea arises as a possible 
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interpretation. In theistic faith the idea 
concerned is that of a conscious being whose 
influence is manifested in man and nature 
but who is more than the sum of man and 
nature. This is the theistic conception of a 
personal God. The religious attitude toward 
the idea of such a God is not merely that of 
belief in his existence but of devotion or 
commitment to him — the love of God. Our 
third function of reason in relation to faith 
is therefore to examine the value of this belief 
in, and love of, a personal God. It is gen- 
erally admitted that it is good for man to 
love his neighbor, but is it good for him to 
believe in and love God? Will it help him 
to be a better man and to love his neighbor 
better? 


Part of the answer will depend upon the 
form in which the idea of God is held. It 
must be granted that some conceptions of 
God are morally harmful to the believer. But 
it is not difficult to frame a conception of 
God that is morally wholesome and scientifi- 
cally reasonable, a God not in any way re- 
sponsible for evil, a Father of all mankind 
interested in all his children and seeking to 
win them to the love of one another. Merely 
to recognize the morally wholesome influence 
of this charming and optimistic picture, how- 
ever, does not do much for the creation of 
faith. It may stimulate some wishful think- 
ing. It may justify what William James 
called “the will to believe.” But human be- 
ings cannot believe just because they want to. 
Furthermore, the theistic faith is often exact- 
ing and uncomfortable in its implications and 
stimulates the reaction that we do not want 
to believe. We would rather love our fellow 
men just so far as we find them lovable and 
not feel under constraint also to love the un- 
lovable ones simply because they are children 
of our Heavenly Father. Scepticism is easy 
and natural. The idea of God is so different 
from our ordinary experience that it seems to 
demand exceptionally strong evidence, and 
no such strong evidence is forthcoming. Once 
superstition and susceptibility to authoritari- 
an influences are set aside no man would take 
very seriously the idea of God were it not 
that there is a deeper need of the human 
spirit to which it answers. 
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Personality 


This deeper need is one which the modern 
study of personality disorders is enabling us 
to understand. Personality, to be wholesome, 
needs to be both extroverted and unified. By 
its unification we mean that the system of 
drives, habits and interests that constitute the 
purposive life is well integrated and under 
conscious control, not torn by irreconcilable 
conflicts, either conscious or repressed. This 
requires an intelligently ordered system of 
habits of evaluation and choice expressing a 
harmoniously organized set of dominant in- 
terests. The ordering of such a set of inter- 
ests is achieved by reflective attention to the 
self, developing understanding of one’s own 
major interests or desires. But this tends to 
develop an interest in the self as such, in its 
feeling states and its prestige and power. And 
this is dangerous. It tends to introversion, in 
that sense of the term in which “introversion” 
is the name of a maldevelopment of person- 
ality. The primary and wholesome form of 
most of our interests is directed outward upon 
objects rather than inward upon the self. Life 
is fullest and most enjoyable when we can 
lose thought of ourselves, absorbed in interest 
in objects. The habit of reflective interest 
in the feeling states and prestige states of the 
self becomes a self-defeating and stultifying 
distraction. Its selfishness and pride is a 
social and moral evil; its narcissism is a psy- 
chological malady. 


Temporary and moderate interest in pure 
pleasure is not harmful; and concern for 
one’s self-respect and the good opinion of 
others, in its place, is not unwholesome. But 
the proper place for such concern is not that 
of ultimate ends by reference to which the 
value of all other interests is measured. Pow- 
ers of body and mind, and the prestige and 
pleasure they bring, should be sought (if life 
is to be wholesome), not as ultimate ends, but 
as means, as Our most immediate and im- 
portant instrument for the doing of those 
useful and interesting things in the world 
which most readily and completely absorb 
our attention, drawing us out of ourselves 
and enabling us to forget ourselves. It is 
thus that we most fully enjoy ourselves and 


mostly completely realize the best of our po- 
tentialities. 

The Hedonistic paradox that “to get pleas- 
ure we must forget it” is but a part of the 
deeper paradox of life that to realize the 
best in ourselves we must forget ourselves. 
But we cannot forget ourselves if the standard 
of all our values is to be the effect of each 
choice upon the states of the self. The stand- 
ard of value judgment and the dominant 
objects of interest therefore must be found 
in objectives beyond the self in pursuit of 
which we can safely forget ourselves, re- 
membering our own needs only as means to 
the attainment of our objective goals. But if 
objective goals are to determine our standard 
of values and our choices then they must be 
harmonious, or we may be torn between con- 
flicting objectives. This means that there 
must be among our objective goals one that 
is supreme, that dominates the others and 
systematizes our evaluation of them. 

Object of Supreme Devotion 

This points to man’s need of an object of 
supreme devotion—a “god” to serve, rather 
than a god to serve him. Those who have 
found such a god and become attached in 
wholehearted commitment to it manifest a 
strength and unity of purpose such as none 
can maintain without it. Some find it in a 
political movement, some in an art or in 
scientific research, some in a socially useful 
institution or in the broad service of hu- 
manity, some in the God of theistic religion. 
Those who find no such “god” may by good 
luck go through life without spiritual disaster 
—or they may not. But the best is never 
drawn out of them, and in the crises and 
difficulties of life they are unsure. Often 
they become introverted and tragically stultify 
themselves. 

Man, then, needs a “god” in his life. But 
can the non-theistic “gods” satisfactoritly ful- 
fill this high function, or are they “idols,” 
unworthy of such exaltation? There can be 
no doubt that many people have found one 
or other of them serve reasonably well to in- 
tegrate and direct a happy and useful life. 
But they cannot be relied upon. All save 
one (the broad and vague ideal of the service 
of humanity) tend to narrow the individual. 
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Science and art, if made supreme, do not call 
forth a full life. A party or an institution 
should never be made supreme over all other 
parties or institutions. The ideal of hu- 
manity is too vague to arouse devotion with- 
out taking form in some concrete movement, 
and then it becomes a party or an institution. 
We need a God whom all society can serve 
together, a God whose service will unify so- 
ciety as well as the interests of the individual, 
and a God that has the power to call forth 
devotibn from all types and classes of men. 
And that is something that no other God 
has manifested the power to do as does the 
God envisioned in the theistic idea. There is 
no more significant phenomenon in history 
than the march of this idea, though it is a 
phenomenon but little understood. The final 
(and our fourth) function of reason in rela- 
tion to faith is to show how belief in this idea 
arises and how it exercises its power. 


Belief Does Not Rest on Proof 

We become so accustomed to attempts to 
prove the existence of God that we are in- 
clined to think that the beliefs rest on the 
proofs. But this is a great mistake. Those 
who try to find proofs are looking for reasons 
for believing what they believe already. It 
is true that they first accepted the idea on the 
authority of their elders, and many continue 
to believe what they have been taught with- 
out pausing to question. But critically minded 
people continue to believe in God long after 
they have ceased to accept anything on the 
mere authority of a tradition and after they 
have seen that all the proofs are inclusive; 
and some of them continue to believe even 
when they wish that they could give it up. 
These facts show that the major forces that 
keep the belief alive and give it power are 
not to be found either in the intellect or in 
desire. 

Another misapprehension that must be 
removed before the real roots of theistic faith 
can be understood is that which conceives 
the major and primary element in the idea of 
God to be that of a creator, or at least a con- 
troller of the forces of nature. This element 
is secondary and unessential. The essence of 
the idea of the God of Theism is that of an 
objective, personal and superhuman source 





and ground of the moral law. That this 
superhuman moral agent is the source of all 
personal life and able to work his will (at 
least to some extent) in nature is no more 
than a reasonable addition to the primary 
conviction. This may be shown from the 
history of thought upon the subject. Faced 
with logical difficulties religious men have 
been willing to give up any part of their con- 
ception of God rather than the conviction that 
he is good. David Hume well knew the de- 
structiveness of his attack when he argued 
that the idea of the omnipotence of a design- 
ing mind must be retained at the cost of giv- 
ing up the belief in its goodness. 


Source and Ground of Moral Law 


Whence, then, arises the basic theistic con- 
viction that there is a superhuman moral 
agency that is source and ground of the moral 
law? The answer can only be that it arises 
from man’s moral experience. And here 
both historical theology and modern psy- 
chological studies agree. It is the work of 
the Spirit of God, says our traditional 
theology, to convict men of sin, and without 
conviction of sin there is no knowledge of 
God. Yes, says William James, the conver- 
sion experience is one in which man is strug- 
gling to escape from sin. In contemporary 
theology the “easy conscience of modern 
man” is pointed to as the chief reason for 
weakness or loss of faith; and self-righteous- 
mess and pride are recognized as the sins 
which most effectually blind men to the 
presence of God. 

The experience in which men find con- 
viction of the reality of God, as source and 
ground of the moral law, is that to which 
Francis Thompson gave poetical expression 
in “The Hound of Heaven.” It is an experi- 
ence which everyone has who honestly 
examines his own conduct and motivation in 
the light of moral ideals which are higher 
than those to which his habits easily conform. 
It is an experience no one can escape if he 
takes seriously the basic commandment of 
the moral law: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” One cannot, of course, expect 
that everyone who gives attention to this ex- 
perience will develop the theistic belief and 
the religious attitude of love to God. Many 
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will feel the tendency to believe and the con- 
straint to respond in love but wilfully reject 
it. Others will recognize the experience 
which has made other men believe but find 
themselves intellectually inhibited by their 
logical habits from taking the leap of faith. 
Nevertheless, this is the experience which is 
the source of genuine religious faith. It is 
by dwelling upon it that the mind is con- 
strained to believe that the moral constraint 
we feel is rooted in the constraining love of 
a moral power beyond ourselves and beyond 
all human society, but equally concerned with 
and constraining all. All of us are inclined, 
with Francis Thompson, to flee from such 
a belief and its consequences, for it presents 
a power that condemns us. But faith is born 
when we admit the condemnation, accept the 
belief and find new joy in the service of the 


moral power to which we surrender. Thus 


we grow to love God because we have found 
he first loved us. 


Overcoming Intellectual Obstacles 


There are many inteliectual reasons, apart 
from a moral unwillingness, for the continu- 
ing unbelief of many who frankly and fully 
face this experience. Chief of these are the 
false elements in the religious tradition and 
the logical habit of withholding belief to 
await adequate evidence. It is the task of 
religious education to remove the former and 
to show that the latter, though in general a 
wholesome attitude, is not appropriate in the 
case of belief in God. This is the importance 
of the point made at the beginning of this 
paper, to show why in religion we must walk 
by faith, not by sight. It is the failure to 
appreciate this point, I believe, which is the 
special cause of scepticism in academic circles, 
particularly among philosophers. 

Space forbids much discussion of intel- 
lectual difficulties, but there is one other 


which is so important that I must refer to 
it before I conclude. It is the difficulty of 
recognizing the constraining influence of the 
divine in the conviction of sin because of 
what we know of the errors of conscience. 
How can conscience mistake the moral law 
if its source and ground is in God, and our 
conviction of sin is the love of God con- 
straining us? The answer, as to so many 
philosophical puzzles, is to make a distinc- 
tion. There are two elements in what we 
call conscience. One is traditional views of 
right and wrong based on judgments of our 
ancestors as to what is best for man and as to 
the extent of human duties. These may often 
be mistaken. The other is the critical con- 
science, rooted in the conviction that we 
ought to be concerned with the welfare of 
others besides ourselves. If we are honest 
in facing it it takes the form of the demand 
that we show impartial concern for the good 
of all, that we love our neighbors (all of 
them) as ourselves. Here again we may be 
mistaken as to what is best to do for our 
neighbors, but this is not an error as to the 
moral law but as to the means for its execu- 
tion. It is this single basic principle of the 
critical conscience— the conviction of the 
authority of the law of love— that consti- 
tutes the genuinely moral element even in tra- 
ditional ethical rules. It is this constraining 
sense of an obligation, of every human be- 
ing to every other, with which man wrestles 
and finds he cannot, with integrity, deny. 
And it is this constraint that carries with it 
the suggestion of a spiritual power beyond 
ourselves, a love from beyond us that con- 
strains us to love one another. It is in re- 
sponse to this that man takes the leap of faith 
to envision the idea of God and find in the 
love of God a power to unify his spirit with- 
in him and draw from him the best of which 
he is capable. 
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SELF-SURRENDER OR SELF-ACCEPTANCE? 


EDITH HUNTER 
Mansfield, Massachusetts 


T A RECENT conference on religious: 
education, the main speaker was Dr. 
Milton J. E. Senn, Director of the Yale Uni- 
versity Child Study Center. He spoke on 
“The Church and Emotional Maturity.” 

Dr. Senn spoke very simply and unam- 
biguously. He said that he felt that in our 
culture the Christian church cam have a role 
to play in helping people gain emotional 
maturity, though the church has no monopoly 
in the field. He defined emotional maturity 
as the ability to accept and to give love, and 
the ability to function creatively. No one 
can function creatively unless he can accept 
himself for the person he is, and then go on 
to use himself effectively. 

Dr. Senn sketched the findings to date, on 
marks of emotional maturity at various age 
levels in our society. He pointed out that just 
as we can speak of physically mature new- 
born babies, so too we can speak of emo- 
tionally mature new-born babies, and that 
there is a kind of emotional maturity that 
characterizes every age level. 

On the basis of the characteristics that he 
outlined, Dr. Senn delivered several warn- 
ings to religious educators. As opposed to 
the prevailing theology, he said that the stu- 
dents of child development do not find in 
children an inborn tendency to sin, but they 
do find a potential responsiveness to love, an 
eagerness to be accepted, \and a real desire to 
be self-dependent. These are positive assets 
in children that we ought to build on in our 
work with them, and only if we do build on 
these assets will we have the children working 
with us and not against us. 

He warned that in children between three 
and six, a variety of fears, anxieties and guilt 
feelings make their appearance. We have 
much to learn about why these develop in our 
culture, but whatever the causes they need 
judicious handling, and in many cases thera- 
peutic treatment. Dr. Senn pointed out that 
the majority of the mentally sick in our so- 
ciety display an over-active conscience, rather 


than a lack of conscience. This would seem 
to indicate that in our attempts at character 
education we would do well to steer away 
from encouraging feelings of guilt, and from 
using shame and humiliation as pressures to 
influence behaviour. 

He observed that children are all too easily 
discouraged in their growing up. Rather than 
rubbing in their failures, we ought to 
give them all the encouragement that we 
can. They need our help in facing their 
fears and handling them in releasing ways; in 
acknowledging their feelings of hatred, and 
channeling them rather than denying them. 
They need help in sorting out the real and the 
imaginary; in discovering those things in 
their world that can be depended on and 
which give emotional support. 

If the church school is giving children 
help in these areas, then it is functioning as 
an aid to emotional maturity. Very frankly, 
Dr. Senn said that the Bible offers no help in 
this area with small children. The Bible is 
an adult book, profuse in abstract terms, gen- 
eral concepts, and deriving much of its mean- 
ing from a culture of the long ago and far 
away. 

Using the Bible in an attempt to guide 
young children’s emotional development, can 
result only in increasing their confusion and 
feelings of anxiety, since their own thinking 
is necessarily concrete and specific, and to 
a large extent, bounded by the here and now. 
Dr. Senn urged that the use of Biblical ma- 
terial be postponed even until adolescence. 

The implications of Dr. Senn’s remarks 
for religious education at different age levels 
are many and far-reaching. They should be 
seriously explored. There is a tendency 
among many Christian thinkers, either to 
make an easy equation between the newer 
concept of emotional maturity and the tradi- 
tional Christian concept of salvation, or to 
take over from investigators like Dr. Senn 
just those parts of his observations that seem 
to them to fit in with traditional Christian 








assumptions. Deep incompatibilities between 
the points of view are glossed over or ignored. 
Dr. Senn’s remarks brought out three impor- 
tant ways, and there are undoubtedly more, in 
which salvation, as traditionally conceived, 
conflicts sharply with the concept of emo- 
tional maturity. 

First of all, as opposed to emotional ma- 
turity, salvation has not been thought of as the 
natural state of a healthfully developing child, 
possible at every age level under favorable 
growing conditions. Orthodoxy, because of 
its concept of man and the dogma of original 
sin, has held that there must be a sharp about 
face, or conversion somewhere along the 
line. 

Secondly, salvation has been thought of as 
most likely to occur when feelings of guilt 
and a sense of one’s own sinfulness have 
been well developed. Fear has been used to 
win people to Christ, rather than being con- 
sidered something people need help in han- 
dling themselves. 

Thirdly, salvation has often been objec- 
tively measured by certain right beliefs about 
the person of Jesus Christ. The church that 
proclaims his gospel has usually claimed a 
monopoly on this way to salvation. 

Since knowledge of Christ is essential to 
salvation as traditionally conceived, and since 
Christ can be known only through the Bible, 
it follows that Bible study is important all 
through the traditional church school. So if 
men like Dr. Senn and other child guidance 
experts believe that Bible teaching is bad 
for young children, then there are many who 
would say that emotional maturity, so de- 
fined, is not something they want for their 
children. 

It would be fair to generalize and say that 
the tone of most Christian writings on these 
matters has been quite different from the 
tone of Dr. Senn’s remarks. In a recent 
article on “The Bible and Character,” in a 
Congregational leaders guide, we read, “re- 
pentance (which precedes salvation) cannot 
be accomplished by additions to the self, re- 
pentance involves subtraction down to zero, 
the denial of the self for no other reason than 
that self-control be wholly displaced by the 
rule of God.” Certainly the feeling tone of 
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a large proportion of hymns, prayers, litanies, 
has been in this vein. What has been de- 
sired for the saved Christian has not been 
self-acceptance but rather self-surrender. 


The religious educators that heard Dr. Senn 
speak at the conference were made sharply 
aware that today we are caught in a difficult 
position between the insights of men like the 
speaker and the teachings of many of our 
leading theologians. Twenty years ago, when 
a liberal theology was dominant, there was 
an easy and natural relationship between 
the three fields, psychology, religious educa- 
tion and liberal theology. Religious educators 
felt free to turn in either direction for help 
in their task. Today, on the contrary, with 
emphasis on revelation as qualitatively dif- 
ferent, even in opposition to all other human 
knowledge, religious educators feel as if they 
must somehow make their way between the 
Scylla of the science of man and the Charybdis 
of revealed theology and somehow not be 
swallowed up by either. 


The tension of trying to navigate between 
the two is well illustrated on the practical 
level in an article written in a guide to be used 
by Congregational churches using the Presby- 
terian kindergarten books. “Thus in some 
kindergarten story books Bible stories may be 
included that are not strictly within the ex- 
perience of the child, but are harmless in 
presentation. Such stories are of less value 
than those that, although not from the Bible, 
portray the Christian approach to here and 
now living.” 

Surely the church school ought to be doing 
something much more significant than telling 
stories that are “harmless.” Either Bible 
stories belong in the church kindergarten, 
primary and junior departments, as has been 
traditionally believed, because they contain 
the essential ingredient for the child's reli- 
gious development; or they don’t belong 
there because they may even stand in the 
way of the development of emotional ma- 
turity, and because there are much more sig- 
nificant things to be doing in the church 
school in these years. 

There has developed a minority position 
within the field of religious education, con- 
sonant with the presently much maligned 
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liberal theology of the past and in full ac- 
cord with the insights of men like Dr. Senn. 
Indeed it may well be, that it is because men 
like Dr. Senn know of this minority posi- 
tion, that they are willing to say that it is not 
impossible for the church school to function 
in the area of healthy emotional development 
for children. 


This position has been presented most 
fully and creatively by Mrs. Fahs in Today’s 
Children and Y esterday’s Heritage. It empha- 
sizes the possibility of natural religious 
growth, having a conception of man, believed 
to be re-enforced by scientific findings, that 
centers on his need for love, his desire for 
self-dependence and his eagerness to be ac- 
cepted. It welcomes from a variety of reli- 
gious traditions as well as secular sources of 
insight, aids to fostering emotional maturity. 
It postpones until the later age-groups Bibli- 
cal and other historical material. 


Exponents of this point of view conceive 
of the task of the church school as one of sup- 
plying an accepting and interesting environ- 
ment in which children can go on growing. 
In the nursery, kindergarten and early pri- 
mary years, the center of emphasis is on the 
here and now, as children learn to live coura- 
geously and creatively with their own emo- 
tions and growing selves; to relate themselves 
satisfyingly to other people, and to begin to 
develop a sensitive awareness of the order 
and beauty of the natural world. Gradually 
they are helped to work out a religious phi- 
losophy based firmly on their own first hand 
experience, and broadened in later years by 
wide acquaintance with the religious herit- 
age of mankind. 

The Beacon Curriculum which Mrs. Fahs 
has developed, is worked out on these lines. 
The spirit of this approach is well character- 
ized in the words of Dr. Rudolf Dreikurs, in 
an address to Unitarian religious educators. 
He said, that when we are working with 
children we must ask ourselves, “are the 
values presented to the child conducive to 
democratic living or do they instill in him 
the assumption of an authority to which he 
must bow? Most important of all, will it en- 
courage the child in his belief in man and 
in himself, or will both appear small and 
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weak to him?” 


In other words, one of the 
goals of this approach is that children reach 
a position of self-acceptance, not self-sur- 
render. 


Many religious educators are afraid to heed 
the warnings of Dr. Senn, or to adopt the type 
of curriculum worked out by Mrs. Fahs, fear- 
ing that if they do they will have nothing 
left but some kind of vague moral education 
and the church school will have no distinctive 
function. We believe that their fears are ill- 
founded, and that a study of church school 
materials will show that actually the orthodox 
church school spends more time in vapid 
moralizing with children than those ventur- 
ing in this new approach. 


The results of this timidity is particularly 
evident in the materials used in the primary 
years. If the curriculum editors have dared 
omit Biblical material in the nursery and 
kindergarten, they dare omit it at no higher 
age-level. At the same time many of the 
editors, still try to have an ear out to the psy- 
chologists and educators, and seek to make 
the material real, understandable, not fright- 
ening, relevant to the interests of six to eight 
year olds, etc. 


The end result is an anemic mixture that 
is neither solid Bible history nor the kind of 
material that really meets the needs of mod- 
ern six to eight year olds. Their vital inter- 
ests are prostituted to get them to listen to this 
mildly Biblical material and general moral 
exhortation. An enormous amount of time 
is spent urging these children to be helpers, 
to be kind, to be like Jesus. Books are writ- 
ten trying to make little boys and girls of 
Bible times seem much like modern children, 
which in many important ways they weren't. 
The children emerge from the process neither 
Biblically literate nor emotionally mature. 

Six to eight year olds are a sturdy crew; 
they are physically active, emotionally explo- 
sive, intellectually inquisitive. They are ex- 
perimenters, trying on their friends ways of 
acting, talking, and talking back; trying out 
their parents vulnerable spots. They are 
wonderers, curious about the first men that 
walked the earth, and back of that the 
formation of the earth itself. At the same 
time, in their own way, they are sensitive and 
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even tender, but their gentleness is not 
brought on by “soft music” so universally pro- 
scribed for primary worship services. They 
are touched by the experience of birth of 
baby animals, or an emerging moth; by mo- 
ments of real communication with friends or 
even sympathetic adults. 


No, in the primary department of all places 
in the curriculum we should not be timid and 
unsure of ourselves, and yet it is precisely here 
that many religious educators feel most frus- 
trated and most torn between the Scylla of 
science and Charybdis of theology. Must 
there be this unresolved dilemma? 


We believe that in his book Psychotherapy 
and A Christian View of Man, Dr. David 
Roberts points a way for less radical groups 
than the Unitarians to follow the urging of 
Dr. Senn to wait with Biblical material and 
forego a moralistic approach, and to experi- 
ment with the kind of curriculum that Mrs. 
Fahs is deveioping. In his book, Dr. David 
Roberts of Union Seminary tries to wrestle 
frankly with the conflict between orthodox 
Christian dogma and the new science of man, 
especially in the field of psychotherapy. 
Though the book does not deal at great 
length with religious education, it is véry rele- 
vant to much we have been discussing, since it 
analyses the presuppositions behind Dr. 
Senn’s approach and those of Christian the- 
ology. 

Dr. Roberts states his conviction that the- 
ologians must be willing to re-examine their 
dogmas, from time to time, and at present 
especially their concept of man. He believes 
that if theologians try and erect a protective 
wall between themselves and scientific evi- 
dence, they will find themselves left behind, 
their observations irrelevant and stagnant. 
Neither Roman Catholicism nor Protestant 
Fundamentalism, he maintains, are in a po- 
sition to do this necessary re-thinking be- 
cause of a basically authoritarian emphases. 
He feels that the effective results of psycho- 
therapy indicate a need to revamp some of 
Christianity’s ideas about the nature of man, 
and the world in which man finds himself. 

Dr. Roberts first presents and rejects as 
incompatible with what he considers valid 
insights of psychotherapy a static view of 


salvation. This position, which we had in 
mind earlier when speaking of the traditional 
view of salvation, and which we felt conflict- 
ed with Dr. Senn, tends to augment guilt 
feelings, manipulates people with fear, insists 
on right belief, so emphasizes God's activity 
that human effort is irrelevant, and so stresses 
God’s transcendence that knowledge of God 
apart from special revelation is impossible. 
Dr. Roberts defines instead a dynamic 
view of salvation, about which he has some 
pertinent things to say. Of interest to us is 
the fact that he believes that there can be 
such a thing as Christian growth, if “the 
parents’ ethical and religious ideas are basi- 
cally in line with a mature capacity to give 
and to receive love.” (p. 66). Under such 
conditions, violent conversion is not neces- 
sary, but gradual religious development, is 
possible. Conversion has so often been a 
mark of religious development, he believes, 
because the conditions surrounding human 
growth have so often been unhealthy. He 
suggests that children’s actions that seem 
naughty or just ornery, should be traced back 
to a healthy will to live, or in frustrating 
circumstances, to a need to “get back at” 
others who stand in the way of growth. 


He stresses, again and again, that the 
therapists have found a methodology by 
which men can get at the sources of health, ie, 
salvation, that are available in the natural 
order. “Healing power is latent in men be- 
cause it is latent ‘in the nature of things’... 
We experience divine forgiveness as that 
‘making right’ of our lives which occurs when 
we turn away from fighting ourselves and 
others, and the truth itself, and turn trustfully 
toward the divine power which surrounds 
us and can work through us.” (p. 135). 

Thus Dr. Roberts pleads for a re-emphasis 
of the doctrine of the immanence of God, as 
opposed to the Barthian over-emphasis on 
the transcendence and otherness of God. He 
does not believe that the church has a mo- 
nopoly on roads to salvation, but he is still 
orthodox enough to maintain that “Recogni- 
tion of identity between the redemptive pow- 
er which is operative in life, and what Christ 
stands for, will lead to assent to the doctrine 
that He is the Saviour of Mankind. But sal- 
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vation is not equitable with assent to any 
doctrine.” (p. 138). He is honest enough, 
however to admit that “the idea that uni- 
versally valid principles of life could be 
supremely manifest in One Person strikes 
many therapists, as it does many contempo- 
raries generally, as arbitrary.” (p. 141). 

Dr. Roberts also calls for a broader attitude 
toward other religious traditions. “Theology 
has always sought to express doctrinally this 
linkage between Christ and the universally 
human, but it has often been fearful of fol- 
lowing through the implications . . . It is folly 
to belittle the heroism, love and loyalty men 
have manifested quite apart from any knowl- 
edge of or conscious devotion to Jesus Christ.” 
(p. 143). , 

We believe that if Dr. Roberts’ reinterpre- 
tations are taken seriously, there is the possi- 
bility for real cooperation between men like 
Dr. Senn and religious educators. Dr. Rob- 
erts does himself discuss briefly some impli- 
cations of his analysis for religious education. 
We believe that it points to the kind of 
curriculum that Mrs. Fahs is developing. 

For instance, Dr. Roberts believes that one 
of the keenest insights of the psychotherapists 
has been their discovery of the importance of 
an accepting relationship existing between 
the therapist and the patient. A person who 
wants to be different, who knows he needs 
to be different, is not free to become differ- 
ent until he enters a relationship with the 
therapist in which all judgments on him are 
set aside. “A human relationship in which 
one can be oneself without fear of rejection 
or exploitation, is like an oasis in a desert 
for countless pedple.” (p. 37). 

There are those who believe that one im- 
portant function of a modern church school 
should be to supply just such an oasis for 
growing children. Primary children in par- 
ticular need this oasis, for they are so often 
held up to impossible standards by parents 
and day school teachers. 

As Dr. Roberts points out however, tradi- 
tionally church schools are associated in 
children’s minds with just the opposite atti- 
tude. Church school is the place where you 
cover up your real ideas and feelings, act as 
you are expected to act, and say words that 


you are expected to say and believe. It is a 
place where unreachable, often incomprehen- 
sible ideals, are held high before children, 
and where by implication, if not explicitly, 
their own real desires, convictions and ideals 
are condemned. Two unfortunate results are 
feelings of shame and an attitude of hypoc- 
risy. 

Dr. Roberts says that traditional church 
schools have been singularly ineffective be- 
cause approved phrases have been mouthed. 
Instead, he says, an attempt should be made 
“to uncover at the outset whatever is going on 
(author's italics) at the deepest, most im- 
mediate, and most genuine level.” (p. 69). 
As one reads case studies of successful 
therapies with children and adults, one thing 
that impresses the reader again and again is 
that there is little growth and no health until 
the patient stops trying to coves up, to pre- 
tend to believe something that he doesn’t 
really believe, and to try and pass for some- 
thing that he isn’t. 


The primary book, The Tuckers; Growing 
To Know Themselves, part of the Beacon 
Curriculum, is a revolutionary attempt to help 
church school teachers set up this type of 
therapeutic situation with their class. It is 
an amazing experience to use these stories 
with children; to see them respond with re- 
lief and enthusiasm to the opportunity to be 
honest about themselves, to see the release and 
maturing that goes on when their real con- 
victions are allowed to be expressed and 
are found acceptable. Primary teachers us- 
ing the older type of material feel as if they 
were sitting on a powder keg for an hour 
on Sunday mornings. With this new ap- 
proach, we are discovering ways of releasing 
the explosive forces inside of children dur- 
ing church school, rather than at the end of 
the morning when church school lets out. 

But to do this we have to trust children, 
we have to have a conception of man that 
really believes that there is a healing power 
“in the nature of things” that will make itself 
felt, if we but set up favorable conditions. In 
a sense, if we use the dramatic language of 
theology, we might say that the therapist 
makes it possible for children and adults really 
to feel, what formerly they were told about, 
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ie. that “underneath are the everlasting 
arms.” 


Dr. Roberts also suggests that taking the 
therapists’ insights seriously should result in 
the use of a less authoritarian approach with 
children. Most church schools are places 
where children are told what is true, and what 
they should believe. Dr. Dreikurs, in the 
address to Unitarian educators quoted earlier, 
said, “There is no opportunity for integrating 
the educator's values and prescriptions if the 
child’s own convictions—which he may 
often not be able to verbalize — oppose the 
teacher's assumptions.” Therapists have 
found again and again, that nothing can be 
done to help children, until their own private 
reasons or logic have been disclosed. Rarely 
does a church school teacher stop to discover 


with children the reasons for acting as they 
do. 


Dr. Roberts says, “This authoritarian ap- 
proach ignores the fact that the most effec- 
tive way to deal with the doubts and tempta- 
tions of later life is to begin as early as possi- 
ble. in nurturing those capacities for inde- 
pendent judgment, critical thought and 
spiritual discernment which enable a person 
to cope with unforeseeable circumstances as 
they arise.” (p. 62). What children need 
is not a set of beliefs with which to go 
through life, but enough self-understanding, 
and critical judgment to enable them to live 
richly and to work out as they grow a set of 
beliefs adequate to every aspect of their ex- 
perience. 


Thus we believe there is no need to rush 
in and teach young children right doctrine 
about the person of Jesus, but that it is far 
more important to see to it that they have the 
rich, health-giving experiences that will make 
it possible for them some-day to see for 
themselves the coincidence between his life 
and some of life’s deepest values. 


So too with doctrine about God. Tradi- 
tional church schools are particularly busy 
in the primary years teaching children what 
God is like and what God wants them to do. 
Dr. Roberts says, “Much confusion could be 
removed in both theology and philosophy if 
we could recognize that conceptions of God 


are attempts to characterize the ultimate con- 
text in which natural and human events take 
place. ... (p. 75). 

What does this imply for teaching children 
about God? Certainly before 8 or 9 not 
many children can reach far enough beyond 
their own little limited worlds to “character- 
ize the ultimate context” of the human drama. 
There would seem to be every vindication for 
Mrs. Fahs contention that we should wait as 
long as possible with our words about God, 
and emphasize rich experiences, and a won- 
dering, questioning attitude toward life. 

Children, when old enough, should be 
given a chance to hear about God’s activity, 
not only in the history of the Jews and Chris- 
tians, but in primitive cultures and in a 
variety of well-developed cultures. In this 
way, children will not emerge from church 
school ignorant of all save the Judaeo-Chris- 
tian tradition, and feel that their entire reli- 
gious philosophy is wrecked upon their first 
contact with narrow, primitive and compara- 
tive religion. Is it not foolish to attempt to 
give children neat, clear-cut ideas of God and 
the good life, when we know that if they 
are worth their salt they will have to reject 
our over-simplifications when they are able 
to really understand what we are trying to 
talk about. Far too few products of our 
church school ever bother to reconstruct an 
adequate adult philosophy. 

The church and the church schools need to 
seriously revamp their ways if they are going 
to try to function significantly as educators of 
people's emotions. We also need to have a 
deeper trust in children and in Reality. We 
likewise need to use leaders who are them- 
selves emotionally mature. 

Religious education, instead of being a 
straight jacket with which we fit children in 
their early years, should be an attempt to help 
them to get in touch with the source of health 
and creativity that lies within themselves and 
the Universe. Pupils should be shown how 
men at all times and in all places have drawn 
on this source. Mature boys and girls may 
come to see that the choice is not between 
“love for God and hatred for self, it is af- 
firmation of self as grounded in God.” (Rob- 
erts, op. cit. p. 138). 
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HE 19TH CENTURY was an era of 
hope, a period of unshaken certainties 
about the folly of the faith and superstitution 
of the past, and the inevitable coming of the 
blessings of the future. People felt they had 
turned the corner away from the ignorance, 
injustice and stagnation of the Middle Ages, 
and had glimpsed the new horizons of sci- 
ence and social change, the dawn of the age 
of enlightenment. It was the efflorescence 
of the age of reason and of the belief in the 
unwavering march of progress. 

The rational foundations behind this new 
faith seemed perfectly sound and specious at 
the time: ignorance ruled in the past because 
of lack of science and the tyrany of authority, 
custom, and religious dogma. Moreover, 
poverty and scarcity made people greedy and 
cruel. Religious leaders benefited from the 
ignorance and credulity of the masses, in fact 
aided and abetted it to enrich themselves and 
enslave humanity in body and soul. Simi- 
larly, the temporal leaders, the lords, knights 
and princes, exploited the same poor masses 
and made them fight their wars for selfish 
gain and glory. But all this is now past and 
done away with. Science and reason will 
banish ignorance and fear and deal a death 
blow to religion, wars over creeds, to poverty 
and political enslavement. Applied science 
in industry and commerce, research and in- 
vention will enrich our lives, prolong our 
years and even conquer disease. Mechanical 
innovations will bring comfort and abund- 
ance to village, home and town. Greed and 
selfishness will disappear, since there will 
be no need for war in a world of plenty and 
reason. There will similarly be no need for 
religion, by which they meant mostly man’s 
fear of nature and his awe of creation and 
the cosmos. These will be lucidly explained 
by science, which will expose the old atti- 
tudes and emotions as primitive folly. Nor 
will the ethics and morals of the Bible be 
needed. The growth of the scientific atti- 
tude toward man and society was paradoxi- 


cally enough even strengthened by the in- 
spiring romanticism of Rousseau and his 
stress on man’s emotional needs and drives. 
But the pattern as a whole instilled in all 
people the conviction that reason, law, a Bill 
of Rights, and a government medling as little 
as possible in the affairs of the citizenry 
would rendar expendable the moral lessons 
of the Ten Commandments and all religious 
philosophizing of the dark ages. 

These beliefs went hand in hand with the 
advancing faith in liberty, equality and fra- 
ternity. The appeal of the democratic spirit 
was abroad in the world, penetrating even 
Czarist Russia and autocratic China, however 
slowly. To these slogans of the French Revo- 
lution, by which I mean the gradually evolved 
new ideas, not the murders of Robespierre, 
America added the concept of equality in 
opportunity and productive efficiency. With 
these ideals soon came the demand for free 
education and equal rights for women. And 
with the spread of mass education, cheaply 
priced books and a free press, it became quite 
obvious that with the messages of science, 
reason, democracy and progress, religion was 
hopelessly doomed, and good riddance. 

Needless to say the twentieth century came 
down upon this optimistic pattern like a 
Panzer Division or a Soviet purge. Ger- 
many, which hatched the Nazi drive for war, 
race hate and conquest, had more science, 
more industry, education and even social 
consciousness, than most other countries in 
Europe, and the same must unfortunately be 
said about Japan in Asia, which hatched its 
own dream of national expansion. Moreover, 
the terrors brought to the world on the one 
hand by Marx’s and Lenin’s philosophies of 
class hatred, presumably based on nothing 
but science, and on the other by Hitler’s and 
Rosenberg’s philosophy of race hatred, also 
based on science, made the miseries of the 
Middle Ages look like child’s play. In addi- 
tion, more writers, natural and social sci- 
entists, poets, architects, teachers and com- 
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posers were imprisoned by the Nazis or killed 
by the Soviets in one average week, than were 
molested by all the religions of the world in 
a millenium, or even in their total existence. 
The Bastile and its lettres de cache are jokes 
by comparison wtih the Nazi or Soviet con- 
centration camps or their secret police 
methods, and similarly amateurish by com- 
parison were Czarist oppression or the medie- 
val restrictions. 


The 19th century hopes and beliefs cited 
above, destined to be so brutally shattered by 
the facts of the Leninist and Hitlerist terrors, 
became, however, the matrix of contemporary 
society and the web of its ideological warp 
and woof. No wonder its rising educational 
philosophy breathed and lived this spirit. 
The universal demand of the 19th century for 
the separation of church and state was fully 
understandable and legitimate in the light of 
the transition from one pattern to another. 
Insofar as the middle ages were a period of 
intense religious sway over the minds of men, 
religion was the central theme of medieval 
culture and the sole design of its pattern. It 
penetrated its science and philosophy, its 
manners and fashions, its aims and customs, 
its kitchens, bedrooms and battlefronts. The 
same, incidentally, can be said about our own 
society. Its matrix, its spirit, its warp and 
woof is materialism; that is, goods, gadgets, 
and comforts supplied by applied science, 
delivered cheaply and with efficiency, de- 
fended and guaranteed by a subservient gov- 
ernment. And, curiously enough, just as 
many 19th century scholars blamed religion 
for the evils that plagued humanity during 
the medieval era, so are there many contempo- 
rary scholars who blame science and material- 
ism for the evils that beset man today. Both 
are partly right, but both deal only with 
symptoms, hardly with diesease. 

What is the disease? It is my contention 
that the disease is, of all things, the nature of 
man and the culture he shapes for himself. 
Only fifty years ago such a statement would 
evoke laughter. Even when I was a graduate 
student two decades ago, we roared whenever 
someone mentioned the phrase human nature. 
We knew the phrase was meaningless because 
the 19th century had bequeathed to us the 


still current idea that man was a characterless 
receptacle into which various agents, or forms 
of “circumstances,” poured different contents. 
Rousseau and Marx dominated the pattern. 
Man was by nature good and kind or perhaps 
even neutral, but conditions polished him off 
and made him either evil, stupid, cruel or ag- 
gressive, or left him in his original state. 
Religion rendered him obsequious, ignorant, 
made him fight in Crusades or civil wars, 
rendered him a slave to priesthood and terror, 
etc. Resorting to explanations on the basis 
of innate contrariness, envy, hate, bitterness, 
or to in-group loyalties and devotion and out- 
group hate and brutality, was the last refuge 
of charlatans, the hideout of priests, exploiters 
and tyrants. In addition, the nineteenth cen- 
tury cherished theories which explained hu- 
man conduct in terms of forces and laws as 
dictated by mechanics, the essence of the phys- 
ics of the day. And man was the product of 
these forces just as a given weight on a lever 
arm was determined by the law of Archi- 
medes. 


Then came Freud and the new concepts 
of depth psychology, and psychiatry, the basic 
notions of modern anthropology, genetics and 
sociology. Reluctant though most people 
were to accept the ensuing resolution in re- 
gard to man and society, especially those 
trained in the method of science and inspired 
by the promise of physiology and conditioned 
reflexes, affected by it they were nonetheless. 
Man may be good and kind at bottom, buf- 
feted by external forces, hardened by brutality 
and softened by kindness, rendered tolerant 
or cruel by proper training, etc., all of which 
is true enough, but he is also possessed of 
conflicts generated by the cruder id and the 
demanding ego, though also held in check 
now and then by a superego. He is subject 
to harsh frustrations which, though usually 
neutralized by the strong forces of equilibri- 
um, nevertheless gather here and there to 
burst forth in aggression. In other words, 
the mind of man is a far cry from the simple 
entity which one could classify as good or 
evil, and is certainly far from being the mal- 
leable clay that circumstance lightly fashioned 
into one shape or another. And what cut 
most deeply was that the great god of ‘reason, 
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so young and promising, was so rudely de- 
throned. Reason, according to the new find- 
ings or concepts of psychoanlysis or anthro- 
pology, was nothing but rationalizations, 
projections, guilt sorties, catharses, alibis or 
relative thought patterns, mental imprints 
of the culture pattern. 


Even a cursory look at history demon- 
strated to those who could free themselves of 
the specious blunders of the 19th century, 
that there was more to man than sheer cir- 
cumstances. There were wars among primi- 
tive tribes and in antiquity. The Indians of 
North America sought no loot or tribute, but 
fight they did. Each age makes its own alibis 
and its own rationalizations. In an age of 
faith the goals and alibis will be religious but 
the aggressions will be the same. Hence the 
Crusades. But this form or aggression soon 
gave way to the outlet called magic which 
hit Europe with the revival of ancient science 
and learning. Because of its dominance in 
the culture of the time, magic and its social 
expression of witchcraft became an ideal out- 
let for hate and blame, and the Crusades gave 
way to witch-hunting, which duly exacted its 
several hundred thousand victims in the suc- 
ceeding three and a half centuries. That 
outlet in turn gave way to the new social 
channel of nationalism with its civil wars 
and intergroup strife. But, no sooner had 
the slogans of the French Revolution taken 
hold and inspired amazing progress in the 
19th century in labor relations, diplomacy, 
wars and curbs on power, rights of women 
and children, health, industry and agriculture, 
even better relations to conquered races and 
nations, than the voice of Marx laid down the 
readily acceptable hate-outlet of class strife, 
violence and revolution. No sooner had this 
dynamite begun to count up its dead, than up 
came Hitler with his message of race hate and 
race wat. 


The inertia of custom or narrow-minded- 
ness keeps the old slogans rolling in mouths 
that cannot abandon old phrases, perhaps be- 
cause novelty and learning are painful proc- 
esses. Thus it happens that the educational 
philosophy born of the 19th century still goes 
on in spite of the 20th century experiences 
and concepts. Our schools teach no ethics, 
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religion is formally banished or smuggled 
furtively, as was sex in the 19th. It was all 
right for people to think of sex then, live it, 
marry and labor, but it could not be openly 
discussed, least of all in the schools. Today 
it is religion’s turn to be so treated. And 
should a University here and there try to ad- 
just itself to the religious realities of its 
charges, some zealous defender of the status 
quo will try to bring down upon it the force 
of the law with the slogan Thou Shalt Not 
Change. 


But the facts of life cry out for change. 
Separation of church and state was needed 
in the 19th century because the old pattern 
was giving way to new and the umbilical 
cord had to be severed. But a mother is still 
needed in infancy, and on different footings 
in childhood, adolescence, and maturity. The 
separation of church and state is as much a 
reality today as is the ballot box or collective 
bargaining, and the political tyranny of one 
religious sect or another, is in fact no longer 
an issue. Its dreaded ghost is gone forever. 
The real problem is entirely of a different 
nature. 

Given the fact that the 19th century con- 
ceptions of man and society were embryonic 
and may be regarded as obsolete, and given 
the fact that the evils ascribed to religion are 
due to the nature of man and simply take on 
the form of his culture, and that science still 
leaves many people with substantial residues 
of sheer faith, and with religious needs and 
sentiments — what can be said of religion 
today? I am not concerned with theology or 
with absolutes, since I know little about 
either, but I am concerned with religion as an 
aspect of human behavior viewed with sci- 
entific objectivity. It is true that religion 
has its own intrinsic philosophy, lore and 
logic, but these hardly concern us here. We 
are interested both in its function in the 
economy of man’s needs and in its value to 
education in our democracy. Our situation 
is like that of one concerned with applied 
science vs. pure science. And religion is an 
aspect of the behovior of man just as are art, 
science, the need for entertainment or for 
some form of the institution of family or 
government. Science as an aspect of behavior 
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involves man’s unending quest for objective, 
communicable and verifiable truth about any 
phase of nature. A beginning has also been 
made in getting away from loose talk about 
art, and toward a study of it as behavior ex- 
pressing emotional states and activities and 
catering to specific needs. What can be 
said about the functional comprehension and 
utilization of religion? 


To begin with, we are obliged to assume 
that man has changed little or not at all within 
the last ten thousand years or so, and that his 
emotions or attitudes, his sense of joy, tragedy 
or justice, his emotional needs, his hopes and 
disappointments, his curiosity about the 
world and his dreams and aspirations, have 
remained essentially the same to this day. 
True, he goes differently about all these mat- 
ters today, just as he speaks different lan- 
guages and wears different clothes. Yet he is 
the same homo sapiens. Asa result, his basic 
need for religion, hence his basic religious 
conduct is essentially the same. Let us see 
what it is. 


On my visit to Russia in 1936 I entered 
several churches and watched the human 


wreckage that came there to pray. I also. 


listened to relatively well-fed government 
officials rave against the brutality of priests, 
the peddlars of opiate, the capitalists and 
Wall Street agents who labor to keep the 
bulk of humanity in religious oppression and 
ignorance. While they orated I thought of 
the miserable peasants I saw weep in churches 
and to whom prayer was the only luxury, the 
sole communion with hope, justice and com- 
passion. What will not man do to devise, 
invent or inflate imaginary enemies and 
devils and then sweat up a violent hate and 
in accordance with accepted social permis- 
sions, pour out his venom upon them in 
diverse manners? The Nazis did it with the 
Jews and the “plutocracies,” the Marxists 
with Wall Street, the Capitalist System and 
international bankers, and many politicians 
with “vested interests.” 

Modern or progressive education is sup- 
posed to train people for the problems of 
life. It is opposed to abstract studies and 
aims at training our youth to meet concrete 
Situations. It wants no Latin or the classics, 
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and boasts of being practical. How, then, can 
it exclude knowledge of people's faiths, when 
religion is more ubiquitous in our day-to-day 
life than even sex, and how can it train our 
youth to know the Boxer rebellion or the 
program of a trade union but not the differ-' 
ences between Baptists and Methodists, the 
world views of orthodox Jewry or the Catho- 
lic Church? The main reason for our present 
dismissal of this problem is that a century and 
a half ago it was best to put aside entangling 
subjects, and what was good enough for our 
ancestors is good enough for us. Both radi- 
cals and conservatives cherish this motto, 
though they bring it to bear on different 
items. As to the ethical goals of religion in 
our general education, the less said the better. 
As was pointed out before, it was agreed that 
such echics were probably needed in an age 
of superstition and ignorance and not in our 
own days of science, a bill of rights, reason 
and enlightenment. 


Any student of cultural anthropology will 
testify, nevertheless, that whatever form reli- 
gion ever took, it catered universally to the 
same need. It served man’s inner hunger for 
a better life, for a concrete expression of his 
relation to nature, to the symbol of its power 
and orderliness, hence to what he termed 
God, and of the relation of man to man, and 
of man to his own spiritual search and con- 
science. Because it contributed a central 
pivot of man’s past existence, religion em- 
braced and integrated all his striving for social 
justice and for a moral and natural order, and 
served as goal, guide, explanation, hope and 
inspiration. With the coming of modern 
science and modern society, with their di- 
verse goals and emphases, with the growth of 
secular art, literature, philosophy, mass en- 
tertainment, drama, nationalism, or theories 
of class and race struggle, the pivotal role of 
religious thought was scattered among many 
heirs or substitutes and its mainstream was 
split up into numerous channels. For har- 
monious readjustment the break with the 
past had to be made. Yet it does not follow 
that all its values and services are no longer 
needed. Speak of survivors of Hitler’s or 
Stalin’s or contemporary Russian prison 
camps, or to fugitives from the Iron Curtain 
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satellite states and ask them what they think 
of their oppressors, what they think of men 
without basic ethics which are rooted in un- 
questioned, superior sanctity, in a Father of 
all men, in the message of the Bible and its 
inspired prophets, in 2 Savior who died for 
brotherhood, peace, love and mercy, or in 
general what they think of men without moral 
values accepted on faith and applicable to 
all mankind? Ask them how good is logic 
at stopping a Nazi from hate and murder or 
at stopping a Communist from his lust for 
arrests, torture and liquidation? Whose 
logic, whose reason? If it is not Hitler’s logic, 
then you are a renegade to German culture 
or its deadly enemy, and if it is not Stalin's, 
or Malenkov’s then you are an enemy of the 
working class (to which not one of the exe- 
cutioners ever belonged, viz, Lenin, Stalin, 
Bukharin, Kamenev, Trotske, Zinoviev, 
Radek, Lunacharsky, Chicherin, Malenkov, 
Molotov, Vishinsky, Malik, etc.), an agent 
of Wall Street, an imperialist warmonger, an 
exploiter and blood sucker, an enemy of the 
objective laws of social progress 


These dreadful facts that are written in the 
blood of about forty to fifty million peace- 
time dead in only three decades, speak for the 
failure of the 20th century’s hopes in science, 
reason and progress. What they seem to say 
is this: There is much bitterness, frustration, 
and hate in men seeking socially sanctioned 
outlets. There is the double standard of love 
of your kind and hate of outsiders. These 
can apparently be dissolved, dissipated, or 
attenuated by the positive forces of love, 
faith, humility, a common cause or self-re- 
straint. But the above evil trends can also 
be inflamed and expanded by self-pity, de- 
ceptive rationalization, the age-long search 
for blame, lust for power and superiority, or 
hate for other men because they are of a dif- 
ferent belief or race, or have things or abilities 
you crave orenvy. The only constructive and 
ameliorating force man has found so far, is 
faith and its moral guidance. The 19th 
century philosophies of exaggerated national- 
ism as well as the satanic philosophies of 
class and race hatreds are based unfortunately 
on internally consistent and specious science 
and reason. The aggressions of the Crusades 
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and witchcraft, on the other hand, were at- 
tached to religion because that was the social 
matrix of those days. Yet, the modern creeds 
have proved to be most cruel, destructive, in- 
human and immoral, even though their ra- 
tionalization is composed of “scientific” con- 
cepts instead of “religious.” 


Again let me remind you that modern edu- 
cation is supposed to be progressive, and 
claims to seek the adaptation of the training 
of youth to the needs of the times. Has 
modern education recognized this contempo- 
rary tragedy of ours and sought to face it? 
Has any progressive educator declared that 
Democracy is in dire danger, that freedom 
of thought is bleeding, and that mankind 
is menaced by an aggressive wave of hate 
and cruelty which threatens to engulf the 
very existence of our nation, or that our youth 
and our people must learn the nature of the 
menace and build appropriate ethical and 
moral defenses against its overt or potential 
inroads, even as our government must build 
impregnable military ones? To my knowl- 
edge the answer to this question is in the 
negative. This question was posed and well 
answered in 1940, when Nazism was the 
enemy. But these are days of a double stand- 
ard, as evidenced by the fact that the Com- 
munist menace has not led to the creation of 
a single committee on any American campus 
to aid refugees from stricken Iron Curtain 
Universities. Furthermore, no meetings by 
faculty, students or cultural societies have oc- 
curred in American communities to protest 
against the dismissals of faculties in Soviet 
satellite states, the burning of books, and the 
killing of scientists and writers in Russia or 
in occupied satellite lands. Such protests did 
take place when the Nazis were the culprits. 
In view of this double standard it is surely 
too much to expect that the question be posed 
at all. It nowhere has been. But these issues 
must be faced. 


The Nazi and Soviet scourges have sud- 
denly made us realize that our youth or our 
nation are wholly unprepared to face the 
threat of a philosophy of hate, terror and 
national or class oppression. We left ethics 
out of our elementary, high school and college 
curricula and we are gathering in our desserts. 
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Had Nazism or Communism brought pros- 
perity, our cause would be lost entirely. 
Luckily, Hitler brought to Germany defeat, 
poverty and humiliation, and communism 
has brought to Russia hunger and repression 
hitherto unknown even in Eastern Europe. 
But what if they had succeeded economically 
in an age in which economic results speak 
loudest? 

Clearly we must reconsider our attitude 
toward religion in education on sheer prac- 
tical and social grounds and not at all for theo- 
logical reasons or for its absolute truth. In 
this age of danger, sheer patriotism is not 
enough, and there is even little of that at 
best, since the only time one can see an emo- 
tional gleam in our people’s eyes is when 
wage raises are mentioned or a new-model 
car is displayed. But leaving these joys aside, 
we must seriously contemplate creating a 
course on the religious needs of all mankind, 
on man’s eternal search for a common de- 
nominator of morals, virtue, rights, obliga- 
tions and goals as sought by all cultures and 
races. Let our religious denominations con- 
tinue to pursue their sectarian training as be- 
fore. The course here suggested should 
iherely be a historic, cultural study of man’s 
search for an ethical, moral, hence religious 
relation of man to man and man to nature. 
What has been the meaning of that universal 
behavior, what were its aims and functions, 


merits and dangers, and how has man fared 
without them? Should they be abandoned or 
strengthened? The differences in form of 
worship being what they are, and in all like- 
lihood remaining diverse for a long time to 
come, how can we unite our common search 
for the greater glory of these faiths, their 
basic values and services to man and his 
dream of brotherhood? Such a course would 
also have as its aim to acquaint American 
youth with the natures of the faiths of Ameri- 
ca’s citizens and the peoples of the world. 
Moreover, the program of each faith should 
be presented by the group concerned, so as to 
avoid misinterpretation. But such basic in- 
formation should merely be a by-product; the 
main objective should remain an inspiring 
exposition to our youth of the meaning of 
ethics as man has employed it throughout 
history, of the faiths man has always con- 
structed for himself and striven to live by, 
even if imperfectly, and of the need of reli- 
gious morals and inspiration in our struggle 
for fraternity, freedom, humility, tolerance, 
kindness and survival. Necessarily, such a 
course offered on the elementary, high school 
and college levels, will have to be properly 
adjusted to each mental age. The contents 
must go along with the pupil’s growth and 
maturity, and expand and deepen correspond- 


ingly. 
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RELIGION AND HIGHER EDUCATION 
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A number of persons have participated in the preparation of this syllabus. With re- 
spect to the introduction, Dr. Jacob Kohn, Dean of the University of Judaism, Los Angeles, 
Dr. Albert S. Foley, S.J.. Department of Sociology, St. Louis University, and Hubert C. 
Noble, Chaplain, Occidental College, Los Angeles, prepared the Jewish, Catholic and Prot- 
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institutions, concerning tax-supported institutions, and references. Dr. Roy Fairchild, 
Department of Religion, Occidental College, was responsible for preparing the first sub- 
ject. M. David Riggs, a graduate student of the University of Southern California, pre- 
pared the second and third subjects. 

Part IV includes two contributions. Herman M. Beimfohr, Director of the Wesley 
Foundation, University of California at Los Angeles, prepared the first section, and M. 








David Riggs contributed the references. 


Stewart G. Cole, Educational Consultant, National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
Los Angeles, California, and Franklyn Josslyn, School of Religion, The University of 
Southern California, were responsible for planning and editing the syllabus. 

This syllabus might well be used in connection with the articles which appeared in 
the July-September, 1953, issue of Religions Education, which had a symposium on the sub- 


ject, “Religion and Higher Education.” 


I. INTRODUCTION 
A. Judaism and Higher Education 


HE PLATFORM of the Synagogue on 
the basis of which it sought to build 
the spiritual and social life of a people is 
stated in one of the great sources of Judaism 
in the centuries before the Christian era — 
“The Ethics of the Fathers” — in the follow- 
ing terms: “Upon three things is the world 
based, on study, on worship, and on deeds 
of love.” 

The study here referred to, like the worship 
and the deeds of loving kindness, was not 
merely an exercise for the years of childhood 
but also for the juvenile mind. Elementary 
education was widespread among the Jews 
during the period of the Second Temple, but 
the Synagogue had likewise attached to it the 
“House of Study or Interpretation” in which 
mature minds were to be taught their duty to 
man and God. The whole classical literature 
of the Bible as well as the living tradition 
which wove biblical precept into the life of 
every generation was the continual and glori- 
ous occupation of scholars who have left their 
impress upon the spiritual life of mankind 
through Judaism and the great religions like 
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Christianity and Islam, founded upon it. 
Higher education became a religious disci- 
pline, and religious discipline sought enrich- 
ment through higher education. 

In the present era in which we live, and in 
this free civilization in which the gates of 
secular knowledge are open to all men, Juda- 
ism likewise insists that religion, if it is to 
survive, must not be kept merely a juvenile 
enterprise, but that the religious philosophy 
and culture of our people must accompany 
our youth into the colleges and universities 
and there be faced on a higher and more ma- 
ture level. 

Our colleges and universities can well in- 
clude the substance of religious history, the 
languages and culture in which the great reli- 
gions of America find expression, and the 
logic and philosophy upon which religion is 
based, within their curriculum. Beyond this 
context state Universities, in particular, would 
find some difficulty in training the mind of 
university students in the religion which they 
and their parents profess. We Jews would 
not like to commit to the state the responsi- 
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bility of teaching religion in its positive 
aspects, for we hold this task to be the duty 
of the Church and the Synagogue and the 
great religious communions. 

The Jews of America have sought to join 
with the other great faiths to bring to the 
young men and women on the campus those 
aspects of creed ~4 practice which it cannot 
be the function u. the state university to pro- 
vide, seeing that it must cherish the American 
principle of the separation of the Church and 
State. For example, Jews have joined with 
the University Religious Conference in Los 
Angeles, have participated in the founding 
of the School of Religion in the University 
of Iowa, and have established Hillel Founda- 
tions throughout the country, so that our 
young people may, on the academic level, 
view the moral and spiritual demands which 
Judaism makes upon them. 

In addition, such an institution as the 
University of Judaism in Los Angeles, which 
must not be confused with a Jewish university 
—but which covers all aspects of Jewish 
culture and Jewish religious life and thought 
—attracts to its courses many a university 
student who has been inspired by his religious 
advisor at the university to pursue higher 
studies. 

B. The Catholic Church and Higher 
Education 


In the field of higher education, the Uni- 
versities of Paris, Oxford, and Cambridge 
embody the salient educational ideals of 
Western scholarship, in terms of prestige, 
hallowed traditions, humanistic influence, 
and alumni achievement. 

They also embodied, in their mediaeval in- 
ception, the main educational ideals of the 
mother of universities in the Middle Ages, 
the Catholic Church. Paris, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, in contrast to other universities like 
those of Bologna and Salerno, were founded 
first as schools of divinity for the higher train- 
ing of the clergy. With theology as the cen- 
ter, these universities gathered all the sister 
sciences around them in the course of time to 
become the well-rounded “universal” schools 
of Christendom. 

In our day and in our country, the Catholic 
Church still endeavors to mother modern uni- 


versities and colleges that embody the same 
perennial educational ideals exemplified in 
the Paris, the Oxford and the Cambridge of 
the early Renaissance. She still gathers the 
newer sciences around the central and life- 
giving core of theology to form the fullest and 
best-rounded type of umiversstas Christiana. 

It was the Council of Trent in the middle 
of the sixteenth century that raised the edu- 
cational standards of the Catholic clergy by 
insisting on higher education as a prerequisite 
for admission into the ranks of ordained 
clerics. It decreed that each major territorial 
subdivision of the church should establish 
seminaries for the higher education of priests. 
Thus the theological traditions of Paris, Ox- 
ford and Cambridge are carried on in the 
United States within the precincts of the 
seventy-one diocesan seminaries and forty- 
four schools of theology operated by religious 
orders. 

The higher education of both the clergy 
and the laity is further promoted by the 
Catholic Church in the two-hundred and 
forty colleges and universities conducted 
under church auspices in the United States. 
All told, these institutions enrolled (in 1952) 
198,930 students on the college and higher 
levels. This figure does not include the 17,- 
258 seminarians in the theological schools, 
who were also doing work on the college 
and higher levels. 

While it is true that many of the Catholic 
colleges are small schools of arts and science, 
the Church has actually, in many areas of the 
country, achieved the mediaeval ideals of the 
universitas Christiana by gathering around 
the central college of theology, arts and sci- 
ence, other schools of higher learning in the 
sciences and professions. There are actually 
twenty-eight Catholic institutions of higher 
learning which fulfill the idea of a university 
and are accorded recognition as such by the 
official accreditation associations. 

These include the Catholic University of 
America (1889), operated in Washington 
by che combined efforts of the bishops of the 
country; the fifteen Jesuit universities, 
Georgetown (1789), St. Louis (1818), De- 
troit, Boston College, Creighton, Fordham, 
Marquette, Santa Clara, San Francisco, Seattle, 
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Gonzaga (Spokane), John Carroll (Cleve- 
land), and the Loyolas of Chicago, New Or- 
leans, and Los Angeles; and the twelve uni- 
versities operated by other religious orders, 
such as Notre Dame (Holy Cross Fathers), 
De Paul, (Vincentian Fathers), DuQuesne 
(Holy Ghost Fathers), and Dayton (Society 
of Mary). All of these institutions have pro- 
fessional schools beyond the undergraduate 
level, and the majority have graduate schools 
as well. 

Of the smaller colleges, there are still sixty- 
six which are operated for college boys only, 
and one hunderd and thirty for girls only. 
But the trends in these and in the fifty other 
colleges and universities is toward the co- 
educational plan. 

In its official documents, such as the en- 
cyclical of Pius XI on the Christian Educa- 
tion of Youth, the Church constantly repeats 
its invitation to the young to seek through 
higher education the knowledge and truth 
that make men free. But it also unfailingly 
trains the eyes of the young to discern above 
and beyond all education, the Highest Truth 
that makes men both men and children of 
God. 


C. The Christian Faith and Higher Educa- 
cation — A Protestant View 


In contrast to the view that man is simply 
an adjusting organism Protestant faith be- 
lieves in the autonomy of the individual 
under God. Since the source of this auton- 
omy is the spirit-guided reason of man as 
he makes choices based on truth revealed by 
God, Protestantism has always seen faith and 
knowledge as inseparable. 

For this reason the Reformation impulse 
has been the major source of our institutions 
of higher learning. In most instances these 
institutions while church-founded are vested 
with almost complete freedom from church 
control. Such freedom was either provided 
for in founding charters or has been achieved 
since such control was found to be inimical to 
the proper life of the academic community. 
For it has become increasingly obvious that 
whatever its roots in the Christian faith and 
tradition, the academic community has a 
rightful and necessary life of its own. It is 
clear that truth-seeking and truth-teaching 


while indispensable activities of the Christian 
community are, by their very nature, carried 
out best in a community life that is not made 
identical with the community of the church. 
This realization has enabled the Protestant 
churches to foster and nourish the academic 
tradition and its expression in academic com- 
munities. They can do so without incon- 
sistency because the faith of Protestantism 
holds much in common with the pre-suppo- 
sitions of faith of the academic community. 
These commonly-held pre-suppositions of 
faith include: 

1. The belief that truth is available to 
man’s searching mind and heart. Christians 
believe this truth to be God’s revelation what- 
ever may be man’s activity in grasping it. 

2. The belief that all man’s knowledge of 
God’s truth is limited and partial so that 
doubt is a proper part of faith and the only 
road to further truth. Believing this in com- 
mon with the academic tradition enables 
Protestantism to foster the open-minded 
tentativeness of the liberal tradition. Prac- 
tical life can only be lived as truth is believed 
but since all truth believed must stand under 
the judgment of eternal truth, the doubt and 
tentativeness of the academic community 
must be encouraged, in order that believed 
truth may be tested and further truth grasped. 

3. The belief that the search for truth is 
governed by rigid moral standards of honesty, 
integrity, industry and excellence. 

4. Belief in and respect for other persons 
and respect for them as fellow searchers and 
learners in the community of those who seek 
truth. Fundamentally this is respect for the 
individual as a child of God and a believing 
priest in his own right. It means that what- 
ever may be one’s own convictions one is 
bound to respect the convictions and opinions 
of others and must not by coercion or falsifi- 
cation try to determine the beliefs of others. 

It is when the church or the academic com- 
munity fails to live up to these pre-supposi- 
tions of faith that tension and conflict arise. 
The church is most tempted to dogmatism, 
obscurantism and lack of faith. It is tempted 
to insist that certain truths believed are im- 
mutable and not subject to re-examination. 
It is sometimes afraid of new facts and knowl- 
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edge if they seem to upset cherished tradi- 
tional beliefs. It sometimes lacks confidence 
that its young people will be able to harmon- 
ize wider knowledge with faith and thus it 
may try to replace education with indoctrina- 
tion. When this happens the academic com- 
munity quite properly resists. 


The most dangerous temptation of the 
academic community is the failure to under- 
stand itself and its function. It may forget 
that while tentativeness and doubt are funda- 
mental to the discovery of truth, man to live 
must come to conviction and decision. In 
stressing the relativity of all values it may 
leave its students at the mercy of community 
pressures in forming their own standards of 
values. It may fail to realize that while it has 
the right to question all pre-suppositions of 
faith, it too lives by such pre-suppositions and 
that dishonesty and falsehood enter when 
these presuppositions are forgotten or con- 
cealed. When, for example, a psychologist 
fails to indicate that all his assumptions are 
based on a particular view of the nature of 
man he is failing to teach the whole truth 
and thus falsifying his science. When this 
happens, the church quite properly has the 
right to be critical. 

In short, higher education that is true to 
the faith of the liberal tradition is an integral 
aspect of faith, and while always creating a 
necessary tension between truth believed and 
truth sought, is inseparable from that faith. 
Other important values could be cited, its aid 
in the development of the potentialities of the 
individual personality, its aid in the enhance- 
ment of higher spiritual values, its practical 
value in enabling men to better serve God 
in the building of His kingdom. For Prot- 
estants are called to love the Lord their God 
with all their hearts and minds through the 
truth that makes them free. 


Il. THE HISTORICAL-LEGAL 
FOUNDATIONS 
A. Concerning Church-Related Institutions 
The majority of American independent 
colleges and universities (particularly of the 
liberal type) were created as the result of 
religious concern on the part of the Founding 
Founders. Some were set up to further de- 


nominational tenets and others to insure an 
educated clergy. Some are under specific ec- 
clesiastic control, while others are independ- 
ent of direct institutional influences. For 
some, the expression of religion through 
higher education is mandatory in their char- 
ters; for others, such interest is permissive: 

(1) To what extent is the religious concern 
of these charters still apparent in the 
commitment of administration, faculty, 
trustees and supporters? 

(2) If the present commitments vary from 
those in the charter, how is this ac- 
counted for, justified and expressed in 
educational policy? 

(3) What have been the advantages and dis- 
advantages inherent in a particular rela- 
tionship to an ecclesiastical body? 

(4) How does the denominational distribu- 
tion of the student body influence its 
religious emphasis? 

B. Concerning Tax-Supported Institutions 


To understand the place and Practice of 
religion in the tax-supported institution, it is 
necessary to keep in mind the historical and 
legal basis of any such program. Such an 
understanding would involve a study of past 
and present trends as to the place of religion 
in higher education affecting tax-supported 
schools. Moreover, attention must be paid 
to the religious sentiments of the various 
states and their constitutions, as well as to 
the legal and charter limitations of the several 
tax-supported schools as regards the place and 
practice of religion in such institutions. 

One pivotal issue in any such treatment is 
always the meaning and significance attached 
to the principle of the separation of church 
and state, together with a proper understand- 
ing of the companion issue of sectarianism. 

These problems may serve as a point of 
departure for investigating questions such as 
the following: 

(1) What is the historical situation as re- 
gards the place of religion in a given 
tax-supported school? What charter 
limitations of state and school are in- 
volved here? 

(2) What is a constitutionally and legally 
permitted understanding of the princi- 








ple of the separation of church and state 

as it applies in a specific situation? 

The principle of neutrality towards reli- 

gion has what meaning for the state's 

control? What are the implications of 
this situation? 

What does sectarianism mean as ap- 

plied to religion in a state school? What 

is the significance of the relationship? 
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Ill. THE PLACE OF RELIGION 

IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
1. The Present Religious Situation 
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A. Concerning Church Related Institutions* 

For any given institution, the place of reli- 
gion can be discussed in terms of specific in- 
terest or determinative principles, or a com- 
bination of the two. 

(1) Can a strong department of religion be 
maintained in an institution without 
having decisive effect on the character 
of acollege? Why? 

(2) How can the co-curricular activities of 
a college reflect its religious concern? 

*(3) What should be the principles that 
determine whether an extra-curricular 
activity should have a place on a Chris- 
tion institution campus? 

*(4) Is a chaplain, or some member of the 
faculty designated as the religious di- 
rector, advisable for the small Christian 
campus? For the large? 

*(5) If Christian values are real, should a 
Christian college attempt to overcome 
lethargy or outright opposition on the 
part of the “irreligious” students? 


B. Concerning Tax-Supported Institutions 


In the main, the problem of including reli- 
gion in a tax-supported institution has char- 
acteristically taken three forms, namely: (1) 
neglect and indifference toward religion, (2) 
fear of sectarianism, and (3) increased con- 
cern for religion in the college program. To- 
day, the latter is receiving the major share of 
attention. Two other issues have accompanied 
these three, they are local community attitude 
and the problem of secularism. Hence, from 
time to time, because of any one or a com- 
bination of the above features, it becomes 
necessary to evaluate the religious program 
of the state school. This fact would involve 
the establishment of criteria with which to 
evaluate such a program. At least three 
aspects of any religious program would in- 
vite discussion, namely: (1) the basic as- 
sumptions underlying the program, (2) the 
overall organization of the program, and (3) 
the nature, structure and function of the 
program itself. In the light of these prob- 





*Questions marked with an asterisk have been 
taken from the report of a research project, en- 
titled, “What is a Christian College?” prepared 
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lems one might ask questions such as these: 

(1) What is religion? What are the grounds 
of religion? 

(2) What is secularism? How are religion 
and secularism related? 

(3) There are various hindrances to the in- 
clusion of religion in the program 
of the tax supported school; what are 
these hindrances? How might these 
hindrances be overcome? 

(4) What kind of religious program is de- 
sirable? How is this to be determined? 

(5) What kind of organization of the reli- 
gious program will best meet the needs 
of all students? 
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2. The Organizing Principle 
A. Concerning Church-Related Institutions 
Increasingly, religion is being discussed as 
a “determinative principle,” in addition to 
specific subject matter. Tentatively, the or- 
ganizing principles of higher education might 
be characterized as those of value neutrality, 
ethical experimentalism, dogmatic commit- 
ment, and heuristic Christian commitment 
within a community of scholars. Independ- 
ent colleges, as over against state institutions, 
would generally describe the end points of 
their development in terms of the last three. 

(1) How would explicit statements of or- 
ganizing principles change the status of 
religion on a campus? 

(2) Where does education merge into 
propaganda in a value-committed edu- 
cational community? 

(3) To what extent would value commit- 
ment by the academic community pre- 
vent what happened to the German 
universities under Hitler? 

(4) What is the relationship of the or- 
ganizing principle to our description of 
of the “educated student”? 

(5) At what point does a Christian world- 
view share and oppose the axioms of 
the instrumentalist and classical phi- 
losophies of education? In regards to 
man, nature, the universe, knowledge, 
the good life? 

(6) Is a liberal arts’ concept broader and 
more inclusive than a Christian concept 
of education? 

*(7) Does the Christian commitment that 
is inherent in the Christian college re- 
trict academic freedom? 

(8) What are the major presuppositions of 
the “ethical neutrality” concept? 

B. Concerning Tax-Supported Institutions 

The three most widely expressed philoso- 
phies of higher education might be character- 
ized as the progressive, the classical and the 
liberal. Each philosophy has its own case to 
make. Each has its orienting center and its 
own particular answer to the question as to 
how unity in higher education is to be 
achieved. All three philosophies have some- 
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thing to recommend them, and all three have 
accompanying difficulties of achievement. 

Specific problems which will sharpen the 
issue are: 

(1) What are the aims and objectives of the 
various philosophies of higher educa- 
tion? What are the strengths and weak- 
nesses of each one? 

(2) What should be the organizing prin- 
ciple of a student’s education? Why? 

(3) What part should religion play as an 
organizing principle of higher educa- 
tion? 
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3. The Role of Religion and Its Relation 
to the Experience of Students 

A. Concerning Church-Related Institutions 

It is becoming apparent that “values” are 
appropriated through community living, in 
which mutuality is predominant. The inde- 
pendent colleges, generally small and with- 
out an inordinate research emphasis, are in 
an ideal position to develop community in 
all of the relations of a campus. 








(1) If community experience is necessary 
for growth in religious values, what 
emphasis should be placed on dormi- 
tory and fraternity living, selection of 
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“house mothers,” the lecture approach 
to teaching, the pastoral role of faculty, 
and the like? 

(2) To what extent should a college, to be 
Christian, encourage student participa- 
tion in its internal affairs, such as stu- 
dent government, curriculum building, 
athletic policies, formulation of fiscal 
policies, as well as religious organiza- 
tion? 

(3) To what extent do “existential” or life- 
involvement questions furnish a basis 
for a religious meeting of faculty and 
student? Should these take prioriiy 
over subject-matter interests when dis- 
cussing values with students or faculty? 


B. Concerning Tax-Supported Institutions 


Certainly the whole question of attitudes, 
loyalties, and values are important in ap- 
praising the influence of general university 
experience on the life of students. Another 
related problem is whether general univer- 
sity experience has a positive, neghtive or 
neutral influence on student religious de- 
velopment. In common with other schools, 
the state school needs to examine the prob- 
lem of the way in which it may aid students 
in the cultivation of personal religion, as 
well as the ways in which it may appeal to 
students not reached by any religion or reli- 
gious agency. 

(1) What are the attitudes, values, and loy- 
alties which are important in appraising 
the influence of general university ex- 
perience on the life of students? 

(2) Does the experience of students on the 
whole tend to foster or hinder the reali- 
zation of such values? 

(3) What activities are most practical and 
desirable for the cultivation of religion 
among the students in a state school? 

(4) What can a state school do for those 
students not reached by regular reli- 
gious agencies? 
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4. Administrative Attitude Toward 
Religion 

A. Concerning Church-Related Institutions 
In general, the administration has responsi- 

bility of policy making for the institution. 

What does this mean for the college? 

(1) To what extent are the religious com- 
mitments of the college (its founders) 
adhered to in the catalog, publicity ma- 
terial, the processes of administration, 
the relative apportionment of budget 
and personnel? 
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*(2) What bearing do such factors have 
upon the selection and promotion of 
teachers in a Christian college, of 
scholarship, religious commitment, 
church membership, skill in teaching, 
counseling, research and writing? 

(3) How is value commitment of a faculty 
member to be evaluated? Should an 
examination of the value commitment 
be required of each teacher? 

*(4) Should there be an organization of fac- 
ulty members (perhaps including ad- 
ministrative officers) with the avowed 
purpose of deepening and extending 
religious experience of faculty mem- 
bers, or can this result be obtained 
without organized effort on the Chris- 
tian college campus? Can such a group 
operate without a sense of special privi- 
lege? 

*(5) To what extent should the Christian 
college concern itself with the faculty 
members participation in community 
life? 

*(6) Should membership in minority racial 

groups or in non-Christian political and 

religious groups have a bearing on ad- 
mission of students? 

“We need the ‘heretic’ in the Christian 

academic community as a test and as a 

contributor to our understanding of 

Christianity.” Discuss this statement. 

B. Concerning Tax-Supported Institutions 

Of all the problems that are basic in the 
discussion of the place and practice of reli- 
gion in the tax-supported school, none is of 
greater significance than the problem of ad- 
ministrative attitude toward religion. Such 

attitudes may be characterized in terms of a 

continuum, as follows: 

(1) Neglect of or slight interest in religion, 
possibly coupled with a limited willing- 
ness for other agencies to perform reli- 
gious functions. 

(2) Interest in religion, leading to the partial 
assumption of responsibility by means 
of traditional techniques such as chapel 
and courses of study, but still depend- 
ing largely upon the activity of volun- 
tary groups. 

(3) Keen interest, leading both to the adop- 
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tion of traditional methods and to the 
active encouragement and financial 
support of voluntary programs. 

Deep concern for religion, sponsoring 
traditional provisions, aiding voluntary 
programs and providing for newer 
techniques, such as the establishment of 
positions of religious leadership. 

Each tax-supported school can measure 
itself against such a range of commitments. 
It will ask itself: 
(1) What is the attitude toward religion on 
the part of the administration of the 
school? The basis for such an attitude? 
In what ways may administrative re- 
sponsibility evidence itself, positively 
or negatively as regards interest in reli- 
gion and the provisions made for the 
religious nurture of students? 
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5. Place and Role of the Faculty in 

. the Program 
A. Concerning Church-Related Institutions 

It is probably true that the quality of teach- 
ing (rather than research) is the foremost 
concern of the small liberal arts college. How 
important it is to have a community of 
scholars may be a function of the “organizing 
principle” as well as the size of an institu- 
tion. The following questions point up the 
problems in religion for the faculty member. 
(1) Can the scientific demand for detached 

objectivity be reconciled with “belief- 
full participation” required by religion 
in one’s teaching? In some subject 
matter easier than others? 
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(2) How do the presuppositions of the fac- 
ulty member determine his criteria for 
what is fact, his methods of fact-gather- 
ing and the interpretation of facts? 

(3) What are the chief blocks to communi- 
cation among faculty members? 

(4) For the religiously inclined professor, 
how much of a pastoral role to students 
is implicit in his vocation? What does 
this mean in his actual operations? 

(5) What are the advantages and disad- 
vantages of such movements as the Fac- 
ulty Christian Fellowships for the reli- 
giously oriented faculty member? How 
can they affect the local campus? 

(6) Should the faculty of a Christian Col- 
lege share in the responsibility of selec- 
ting new teaching staff members? Of 
promoting staff members? 

B. Concerning Tax-Supported Institutions 

Along with the problem of administrative 
attitude, there is need for parallel considera- 
tion of the place and role of the faculty in 
the religious program of the tax-supported 
school. Three problems come to mind, there 

are: (1) the basis of faculty selection (2) 

the ways positively and negatively in which 

faculty members may influence students, and 

(3) the place and responsibility of the fac- 

ulty in the total religious life of the school. 

(1) What is the relationship, if any, be- 
tween the activities of the classroom and 
the religious concerns of the individual 
faculty member? How may communi- 
cation of implicit or explicit philo- 
sophical and religious viewpoints be 
improved among faculty members? 

(2) In what ways may the faculty help or 
hinder the university, including stu- 
dents, in its overall religious program? 

(3) If there is an administration-faculty-stu- 
dent committee on the place of religion 
in the state school, what are its aims, 
methods and influence? The role of 

. faculty members? 
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6. Religion in the Curriculum 
A. Concerning Church-Related Institutions 


Curriculum revision to provide for student 
exposure to the best in Western culture has 
been a dominating concern of the independ- 
ent college during the past decade. In a 
variety of ways religion (as specific subject 
matter) has found its way into many private 
schools and has been re-emphasized in the 
church-related school, sometimes as part of 
“History of Western Civilization” courses, 
more often as departmental offerings. 

(1) What can reasonably be expected to oc- 
cur in the experience of a student, as a 
result of his taking a competently taught 
course in religion? Does the function 
of such course go beyond dissemination 
of information? 

(2) Is it a psychologically valid conclusion 
that exposure to the variety of value 
systems in Western culture will influ- 
ence a student’s commitments? 
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(3) Should courses in religion be required 

as are other courses in the liberal arts’ 

curriculum? If so, what about protest- 
ing religious minority students? 

Is it possible to teach religious courses 

with a “non-sectarian” interpretation? 

If not, how is this bias justified aca- 

demically? 

B. Concerning Tax-Supported Institutions 

The issue of the role of religion in the 
curriculum has received considerable atten- 
tion, particularly in terms of the aims and 
justification for this practice. 

(1) What is the basis if any, for including 
religion in the curriculum? 

(2) What method can be best utilized in 
giving religion a place in the curricu- 
lum? 

(3) What religious subjects are to be 

taught? 

What are the various administrative 

problems connected with the teaching 

of religion in the state school —e.g., 

What are to be the qualifications of in- 

structors? Standards of teaching reli- 

gion, and so on? 
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IV. ISSUES IN VOLUNTEER STUDENT 
RELIGIOUS WORK 


The following questions point up basic 

issues in the conduct of volunteer student 
programming in religion. 
(1) How can students be helped to achieve 
a dynamic faith and experience of reli- 
gion in the matrix of academic life so 
that it will help them meet the moral 
and spiritual problems facing them? 

There is much devotion to certain 
academic goals on our campuses. What 
is the place of religion among these 
goals? Is religion to become a separate 
goal, or, does its goal participate in the 
quality of all the other goals? How 
can the essence of the Judeo-Christian 
experience be interpreted in the light 
of the ever-growing insights gained by 
both the physical and the social educa- 
tion? There needs to be a validation on 
a functional basis of the place of Chris- 
tian experience in the total life and 
experience of man. 

Are the individual denominations to 
have student movements separate from 
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their regular youth movements? Or, are 
they to be related? In either case, how 
are they to be structured? In any case, 
how can the uniqueness of student work 
be recognized and its needs met? 

(3) How can the various faith groups co- 
operate at the campuses so that their 
work exceeds toleration and makes a 
creative and dynamic impact on the life 
of the campus? 

On tax-supported campuses it is 
taken for granted that the inter-faith 
approach is the best. How can such a 
movement be related to the campus life 
in order to ensure the contribution that 
religion can offer? 

(4) How can the “ecumenical” movement 
of Protestantism be utilized to bring a 
working sense of “togetherness” among 
the denominations? 

How can a working balance between 
the programs of the denominations and 
that of the “Inter-denominational” 
(ecumenical) approach be consumated? 

(5) What relationship should the Church 
movements bear to the students of other 
world religions on American campuses? 
With the exchange of students between 
countries and the free flow of student 
contacts on a scale never before ex- 
perienced by the peoples of the world, 
what is the function of school activi- 
ties on the campus? In what direction 
shall they revise their “missionary” 
policies? What is the meaning of 
“missions” and “evangelism” in the 
light of a growing world community 

_ Of religions? 

(6) How can the Church movements co- 
operate with the public colleges and 
universities to imcorporate courses in 
the field of religion into the curricu- 
lum? 

Religion in its many aspects should 
be given an academic consideration in 
American higher education. How can 
this be done most effective under pres- 
ent law? 

(7) How can more emphasis be placed on 
voluntary study in the Church move- 
ments at tax-supported schools? It is 





obvious that the volunteer student reli- 
gious programs need more depth. De- 
voted study wiil tend to help meet this 
need. But how can this be done in the 
midst of the social and academic pres- 
sures of the campus? 

(8) How can the faculty members become 
a part of the growing concern for reli- 
gion in higher education? 

(9) What is required to make the “profes- 
sion” of the university pastor, director 
of a religious foundation or student 
worker, actually a profession? How 
can such a profession reach toward 
higher standards and achieve a place in 
the life of the churches commensurate 
with its opportunities and responci- 
bilities? 
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YOUTH AND THE HOUSE OF GOD! 


EDWARD ZERIN 





Rabbi, Temple Israel, Hollywood, California; President Los Angeles Chapter, R.E.A. 


Is THERE a gap between the life needs 
of our American youth and the programs 
of our religious institutions? By unanimous 
approval, the Southern California Chapter 
of the Religious Education Association has 
responded with a challenging “yes.” Our 
churches and synagogues, while successful 
in part, could be even more effective in 
touching and transforming the lives of our 
young people if the gulf now separating 
them from their house of God were bridged 
by a realistic program structure. 

During the past year, the program com- 
mittee of the Religious Education Associa- 
tion in Southern California, under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Stewart Cole, concentrated 
its attention upon the gaping disparity be- 
tween the need of youth and the deed of 
religion. In arranging for a series of five 
meetings to deal with the various aspects of 
the problem, the committee felt that it had 
a three-fold responsibility: first, to bare the 
issue and to determine its validity; second, 
to fathom the depths of the existing gap; 
and third, to explore avenues and by-ways 
for creative action. 

The purpose of this report is to review 
in brief the findings of each seminar session 
with the hope that its account may guide 
others in their attempts to bridge the gaps 
evident in their own communities as well 
as to serve as an example to the various pro- 
gram committees in the country. 

Seminar I: 

Theme: The Gap Between the Life In- 
terests of Youth and the Church Program: 
How Can They Be Bridged Educationally? 

Participant: The Rev. Mr. James Arm- 
strong, Minister, First Presbyterian Church, 
Long Beach, California. 

Presentation: The dichotomy that exists 
between church, home, school, and society 





*A report of the 1953 meetings of the Los 
Angeles, California, Chapter of the Religious Edu- 
cation Association. 





was illustrated by Mr. Armstrong under four 

headings: 

a) God: 

1. The Church teaches that personal rela- 
tionship between man and his creator- 
God is the supreme being of life. 

2. The Home, though it does not negate 
this teaching, is largely inarticulate. 

3. The School does not deny the existence 
of God, but it does tend to ignore God 
as a fact or reality. 

4. Society, in most instances, merely gives 
lip service to this ideal. 

b) Scriptures: 

1. The Church accepts the Scriptures as an 
authority. 

2. The Home has little recourse to the 
Bible in the every day activities of life. 
The School may accept the Bible as a 
piece of literature. 

4. Society may use the Bible as a resource 
book for quiz shows. 

c) Man: 

1. The Church teaches that man is the 
creation of God and made in God's 
image. 

2. The Home may consider children as ex- 
tensions of itself and is not too con- 
cerned with the concept divinity as it 
may reflect itself in life. 

3. The School stands more firmly on a sci- 
entific explanation of man as a creature 
of the universe. 

4. Society looks upon man either as a 
creature of the state or as an expression 
of rugged individualism. 

d) Personal Relationships: 

1. The Church teaches the responsibility 
of one man to another in brotherly love, 
posing the belief that we are our broth- 
er’s keeper. 

2. The Home sees in man’s existence the 
opportunity for individuals to satisfy 
their selfish ambitions. 
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3. The School because of its orientation 
toward competition emphasizes the at- 
titude of personal benefit and improve- 
ment rather than concern for others. 

4. Soctety is geared to a philosophy of 
“dog eat dog” with lesser emphasis upon 
the brotherhood of man. 


Discussion: 

The view of Mr. Armstrong was strongly 
challenged. It was indicated that the dichot- 
tomy which may have its origin within 
the church itself. The view was expressed 
that “the first step to be taken in dealing 
with the question was to start with what the 
individual needs and then make it the job 
of the church, home, school, and society to 
fulfill this need and thus serve the best in- 
terests of the child.” It was asked whether 
values can come only from a tradition or 
whether we should permit the needs of the 
individual to direct our efforts and thinking. 
It was further suggested that even with re- 
gard to fixed values, it is necessary to teach 
the child at a time when he can best under- 
stand and use the information about human 
attitudes and behavior as presented by the 
disciplines of sociology, psychology, anthro- 
pology, and psychiatry. The seminar was 
concluded with the request that this same 
theme be explored further at the next ses- 
sion by individuals whose views differed 
from those of Mr. Armstrong. 

Seminar II: 

Theme: The Gap Between the Life In- 
terests of Youth and the Church Program: 
How Can They Be Bridged Educationally? 
(con’t.) 

Participants: Dr. Jack Falk, Professor of 
Education at Occidental College; Father G. 
V. Kennard, S.J.. Loyola University. 

Presentation: Dr. Falk felt that the gap 
was not as wide as one would believe. The 
church, as an institution, was gaining greatly 
in membership. However, when the church 
is viewed as a body of people, there is a gap 
between the members themselves, not the 
least of which is that which separates the 
youth from the adult constituency. 

Father Kennard asserted that there was a 
real gap between the ideals of the church 
and the ideals of the general community. It 


is the function of the religious educator to 
help youth discern critically between these 
different values and choose intelligently. The 
church teacher, however, is often inade- 
quate. For example, she may teach love 
and simultaneously reject her problem chil- 
dren, by concentrating upon the curriculum 
rather than upon the learner. The gap is 
often in the teaching method. 
Discussion: 

It was agreed generally that once the 
church recognizes that youth possesses many 
God-given psychological needs which have 
remained unfulfilled, then it will have taken 
the first step toward bridging the gap. The 
church will then be fulfilling “its main pur- 
pose next to worshipping God, that of serv- 
ing man.” 

Seminar III: 

Theme: What Does the University Stu- 
dent Think About the Gap Between the 
Needs of Youth and the Church Program? 

Participants: A panel of university stu- 
dents under the chairmanship of Chaplain 
C. A. Neyman of the University of Southern 
California. 

Presentation: Several precautions were 
established at the very outset in order to 
avoid overgeneralization: (a) the terms “re- 
ligious” and “church” were not necessarily 
identical, and (b) the programs of the var- 
ious churches and religious groups should 
not be lumped together indiscriminately. 

The critical analysis of the students can 
be summarized as follows: (1) the church 
and synagogue programs are not sufficiently 
virile from an intellectual point of view; 
(2) church leadership is inadequate; (3) 
the quality of teaching in the religious edu- 
cational program is below the standard to 
which young people are accustomed in 
schools and colleges; (4) there is too little 
search into the basic interests of youth; (5) 
the church has set itself up as the source of 
all wisdom and experience and does not 
trust the students to work out their own 
way; (6) life’s needs should not be equated 
with “redemption;” a religious experience 
is the seeing of one’s own life in the total 
configuration of real needs and interests; 
and (7) the church is not realistic—the 
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church attitude of “God will take care of it” 
is not sufficiently realistic to cope with such 
problems, for example, as discrimination in 
a fraternity. 

Discussion: 

The following emphases were indicated: 

. . . some young people in being critical 
of the church are not looking primarily for 
better teachers or training but are basically 
seeking to break the shackles which bind 
them personally. 

. while there is a tendency for some 
young people to return to some form of or- 
thodoxy, several panel members expressed 
the view that “peace of mind” comes also 
with “searching” for answers to important 
questions. 

. . . traditions can be creative when they 
are used as a resource rather than as a 
dogma and lead the individual to the dis- 
covery of new insights. 

... due to the limitations of time and by 
virtue of the fact that the student is part of 
a campus community, it is felt that religious 
programs for students should be confined 
to the campus. 

. . . it is strongly urged that the church 
should place “more emphasis on the quality 
of the experience offered and the worth- 
whileness of the activity presented, rather 
than upon frills and the spectacular.” 


Seminar IV: 

Theme: What Are The Churches and 
Synagogues Actually Doing To Bridge the 
Gap Between their Programs and the Life 
Interests of Youth? 

Participants: Dr. Herman J. Sweet, Direc- 
tor of Christian Education, Los Angeles 
Presbytery. 

Miss Geri Riddell, Co-Chairman for the 
Los Angeles Area of Young Christian Stu- 
dents. 

Miss Milnor Alexander, American Friends 
Service Committee. 

Mr. Samuel Kaminker, 
Bureau of Jewish Education. 

Presentation: Dr. Sweet presented the 
view that while a theological emphasis in 
education may build character education, 
character education itself is not the purpose 


Los Angeles 


of religious education. The relevance of 
truth in everyday life is best attested not by 
what one does but by how one gives witness 
to the faith. To this end, his church has 
undertaken the following activities: 
(1) a new type of curriculum in which 
the church becomes a home and the 
home a church. 
extension of day camp and regular 
camping programs for youth and 
adults. 
volunteer services with various insti- 
tutions of life during the summer 
months. 
Miss Riddell developed the “truth 
through action” program which had been 
originated thirty years earlier. Working in 
small groups of 6 or 8 people, Catholic stu- 
dents, throughout the world, are undertak- 
ing the reconstruction of human life through 
specific projects. 

The American Friends Service Commit- 
tee is developing a three-fold program, ac- 
cording to Miss Alexander: 


(2) 


(3) 


(1) week-end work experience and sum- 
mer activities. 

(2) a study program to understand the 
various problems of living. 

(3) the expansion of democratic group 


experiences, where young people can 
work through their own problems 
without the dictation of but rather 
with the guidance of external influ- 
ences. 
Mr. Kaminker reported that Jewish edu- 
cation is giving greater consideration to a 
three-fold process which includes: 


(1) emphasis upon family and social liv- 
ing rather than upon strict subject- 
matter education. 

(2) development of camping programs. 

(3) intensified emphasis upon the “reli- 


gious” as well as upon the “cultural” 
needs of the individual. 


Seminar V: 


Theme: Look Through the Eyes of “Teen 
Agers.” 

Participants: A group of high school stu- 
dents from Catholic, Protestant and Jewish 
backgrounds, with the Rev. Mr. Lewis E. 














Durham, Jr., Minister of Education of the 
Westwood Community Methodist Church as 
Moderator. 

Presentation: The views of the teen-agers 
can be summarized as follows: 
(1) If there is a gap, the fault lies with 
the parents and the church. For ex- 
ample, many parents take only a half- 
hearted interest in the church and its 
program, and this feeling carries over 
to the youth. 
There is need for greater emphasis 
upon recreational programs in the 
church. 
The public schools are lacking in not 
giving more attention to what reli- 
gion has to offer. 
Ceremonials in the home make reli- 
gion more interesting. 
Young people seem to be afraid to 
talk about religion for fear of hurting 
someone. 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 
(5) 


Discussion: 

The discussion comprised a series of ques- 
tions by the adults present and answers by 
the teenager panel: 

Q. Does the recreational program con- 
tribute to the religious life of the young 
people, or is it used merely as bait to get 
young people into the church? 

A. Sports and team activities do con- 
tribute to the young persons religious val- 
ues. Group activity tends to promote bet- 
ter living together and working together. 
The participation of the Minister, Priest or 
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Rabbi makes him seem more human and 
at the same time makes him more of an 
ideal figure with whom others can be related. 
Since he is a friend who can advise young 
people, he needs to get close to the teen- 
ager. 

Q. What activities would the panelists 
like to see incorporated into a young peo- 
ple’s group? 

A. Study groups on problems of young 
people, especially on the adjustment of 
young people to each other and to life gen- 
erally are desired. Youth needs help in 
finding answers to many problems. 

Q. Is Sunday School less attractive to 
young people than Sunday night groups? 

A. Yes. Sunday Schools concern them- 
selves mainly with ancient history which has 
no immediate interest to young people. 
Young people’s groups offer more diversi- 
fied interests and programs. 

Q. Are sermons helpful to young people 
with life’s problems? 

A. It depends upon the speaker of the 
occasion. It is more difficult, generally, for 
a young person to get as much in a church 
sermon as he does in a youth group session. 

Q. What constitutes a religious home? 

A. It is determined by the kind of con- 
versation held between the members of the 
family, the actions of the members to each 
other, the attitudes to persons outside the 
immediate family, the relating of religious 
elements to special events in the life of the 
individual and of the family, e.g., birth, 
birthdays, anniversaries, etc. 
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The purpose of this column is to keep religious educators abreast of the relevant 
significant research in the general field of psychology. Its implications for methods 
and materials in religious educativ.: are clear. Religious educators may well take 
advantage of every new finding in scienific research. 

Each abstract or group is preceded by an evaluation and interpretative comment, 
which aims to guide the reader in understanding the research reported. 

All of these abstracts are from PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS, and used by 
permission of that periodical. The abstract numbers are from Volume 27, Number 


4, April, 1953. 


I. ABSTRACTS OF GENERAL INTEREST 


The religious educator is frequently called 
upon to make “spot judgments” about people. 
The volume cited in the abstract below may 
make this practice a somewhat less hazardous 
procedure. 


2349. LAIRD, DONALD A., & LAIRD, ELEANOR 
C. SIZING UP PEOPLE. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1951, 270 p.—Judgments of peo- 
ple can be improved through the use of techniques 
and training methods developed in recent years. 
The authors point out some of the conimon errors 
made in sizing up people and provide methods for 
avoiding mistakes. Each of the major points is 
illustrated by reference to biographical material 
or to people in public life. The importance of in- 
dividual differences, factors of mental ability, fac- 
tors of temperament, mechanical and engineering 
abilities are recognized and reviewed. The book 
is written in simple language and non-technical 
scyle and has been pre-tested for readability on a 
group of high school students. — (Courtesy of 
Industr. Train. Abstr.) 


Those workers contemplating publication 
of their scientific investigations will find this 
manual of inestimable value. Reference to 
the various headings recommended for pro- 
posed articles will in themselves constitute a 
basic refresher course in the scientific method 
of approach. 


2400. AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. COUNCIL OF EDITORS. PUBLICATION 
MANUAL OF THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. Psychol. Bull., 1952, 49, 389-449. 
(Also as separate: Washington: American Psy- 
chological Association, 1952. 61 p. $1.00.) — 

manual contains a descriptive listing of the 10 
journals of the APA, followed by a statement of 
publication policy. Rules for publication of manu- 
Scripts are detailed under the headings: (1) or- 
ganization and writing; (2) title and headings; 
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(3) general style; (4) tabular presentation; (5) 
auxiliary publication; (6) preparation of figures; 
(7) references (including list of abbreviations) ; 
(8) typing the manuscript; (9) correction of 
proofs. 27 references. —M. R. Marks 


Il. 


ABSTRACTS DEALING WITH 
SOCIAL ISSUES 


The following inter-cultural study will be 
of concern to those interested in studying the 
family as a social institution. 


2670. QUEEN, STUART A., & ADAMS, JOHN B. 
THE FAMILY IN VARIOUS CULTURES. New York: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1952. vii, 280 p., $4.50.— 
A descriptive account is given of the family struc- 
ture and function in 11 different groups. ese 
include representatives of primitive, ancient, and 
modern cultures. An introductory chapter dis- 
cusses the origin and development of marriage and 
the family. A final chapter compares the differ- 
ent family systems discussed and concludes that, 
while the family is the basic social unit in both 
simple and complex societies, in modern urban 
society the family exists but is weakened because 
specialized institutions perform most of the func- 
tions necessary for survival. This will alter man’s 
values but will not destroy them. — E. A. Rubin- 
Stein. 


This account of biased attitudes toward 
Puerto Rican immigrants may provide val- 
uable clues for understanding and coping 
with manifestations of prejudice toward 
other minority groups. 


2672. SENIOR, CLARENCE. (Columbia U., 
New York.) STRANGERS AND NEIGHBORS; THE 
STORY OF OUR PUERTO RICAN CITIZENS. New 
York: Anti-Defamation League, B’nai B'rith, 1952. 
53 p. 25c.— The background of Puerto Rican 
immigrants, reason for prejudice against them, and 
myths about them are discu: Suggestions for 
helping them to adjust are outlined. — G. K. Mor- 

n. 
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Ill. ABSTRACTS DEALING WITH CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT AND CHILD GUIDANCE 


What differences are there in concepts of 
“desirable” behavior as seen through the eyes 
of children and from the viewpoint of adults? 
Generalizations might be inappropriate on 
the basis of this study alone, but local church 
groups may be stimulated to conduct similar 
investigations of their own. 


2570. BRIELAND, DONALD. (U. Minnesota, 
Minneapolis.) A VARIATION OF THE “GUESS 
WHO” TECHNIQUE FOR THE STUDY OF THE AD- 
JUSTMENT OF CHILDREN. J. educ. Res., 1952, 45, 
385-390.—Adjustment of pupils in a school group 
as considered by their peers was studied by means 
of a test consisting of 56 items representing the 
two extremes of 28 variables. Pupils in the upper 
elementary grades were asked to name one boy 
and one girl for each item. Children overlooked 
by their group with respect to either desirable or 
undesirable items may be most important from the 
point of view of mental hygiene. Considerable 
difference was fo between pupils’ and teach- 
ers’ evaluation of children’s behavior, but there 
was much greater agreement on who showed un- 
desirable behavior than on who showed desirable 
behavior. — M. Murphy. 


Religious educators regularly encounter 
questions concerning home discipline. The 
report of this provocative study could con- 
ceivably provide fruitful discussion topics 
for parent and family groups concerned with 
this whole problem area. 


2573. Currs, NorMA E. (New Haven 
(Conn.) St. Tech. Coll.), & MOSELEY, NICHOLAS. 
BETTER HOME DISCIPLINE. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1952, vxii, 314 p. $3.50 — Based 
on a survey of home discipline, this book is planned 
to give parents the benefit of the experience 
of the 6000 replies of parents and of children aged 
5 to 17. The child’s point of view is made clear 
by the 1,550 replies of girls and the 1,419 replies 
of boys. The report describes 132 things which 
children do that their parents disapprove. Using 
a positive approach and following approved coun- 
seling m , the authors tell how to avoid dis- 
obedience, the uses and abuses of discipline, when 
disciplime is and is not necessary, and the relation 
of discipline to mental health. Included are 4,355 
accounts of children’s misbehavior and the means 
which parents use to correct it, and some 2,000 
accounts of the more pleasant side of discipline. — 
S. M. Amatora. 


Iv. ABSTRACTS DEALING WITH 
CONDITIONS AFFECTING LEARNING 


One still encounters an occasional church 
school teacher who at times introduces ele- 
ments of personal threat in the classroom 
setting. The study reported below may con- 


tribute to the development of a more en- 
lightened approach. 


2498. COMBS, ARTHUR W., & ‘TAYLOR, 
CHARLES. (Syracuse U., N. Y.) THE BFFECT OF 
THE PERCEPTION OF MILD DEGREES OF THREAT 
ON PERFORMANCE, J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1952, 
47, 420-424. — “The prediction was made that the 
introduction of a mild degree of personal threat in 
the course of the solution of a simple task would 
result in an increase of time required to complete 
the task and of errors in performance.” 50 college 
students were given the task of translating sen- 
tences into a simple code. Mildly threatening sen- 
tences were interspersed among neutral sentences. 
With a single exception threat sentences required 
longer to complete and produced greater errors in 
translation. “Experimental results appear to amply 
demonstrate the prediction.” —L. N. Solomon. 


Vv. ABSTRACTS DEALING WITH WORK 
WITH OLDER PEOPLE 


More recent advances of medical science 
have greatly increased the average life expec- 
tancy of our generai population, so geriatrics 
has become a field for more than academic 
interest. Those concerned with ministering 
to the needs of the increasing number of older 
parishioners will be particularly interested in 
the abstracts cited below. 


2603. TUCKERMAN, JACOB, & LORGB, IRVING. 
(Columbia U., New York.) ATTITUDES TOWARD 
OLDER WORKERS. J. appl. Psychol., 1952, 36, 
149-153. — The purpose of this study was to in- 
vestigate the extent to which graduate students 
subscribe to the commonly held beliefs about older 
workers. A questionnaire of 51 statements was 
administered to 147 graduate students (92 men 
and 55 women) enrolled in a course on the psy- 
chology of the adult at Teachers College. The 
data showed that there is considerable acceptance 
of erroneous ideas about older workers. The study 
indicates there is a need for more data to prove of 
disprove the prejudices and misconceptions about 
the skills, abilities and personality characteristics 
of the older worker. — W. H. Osterberg. 


3026. SMITH, M. W. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.) EVIDENCES OF POTENTIALITIES OF OLDER 
WORKERS IN A MANUFACTURING COMPANY. Per- 
sonnel Psychol., 1952, 5, 11-18. — Analysis of the 
ratings, by foremen, of 3660 employees at time of 
leaving revealed that older workers were discharged 
as incompetent less often than younger and some 
even in their sixties left for better positions else- 
where. They were less likely, than younger work- 
ers, to quit because of dissatisfaction or family 
Situations and only 28% of the males and 17% 
of the females over 60 quit for physical reasons. 
Older workers were judged as equally worthy of 
rehire as younger workers. It was concluded that 
“the company might do well to discriminate less 
against older workers in hiring policy, and try 
more to hold good older employees by adjustment 
of work to their capacities, or job transfer.” — A. 
S. Thompson. 
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Campus Gods on Trial. By CHAD WALSH. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1953. 138 pages. 
$2.50. 

Rather than being godless, the college campus 
is overpopulated with gods. The ultimate question 
for every student, according to Walsh, is which 
god to follow. 

Progress, evolution, humanitarianism, American- 
ism, Communism, Christianity are all gods that are 
brought up for judgment by a facile writer who 
thinks in students’ language. The correlated ques- 
tion of why one should go to college at all gets an 
answer too. To learn to ask the right questions 
and to think out reliable answers for oneself con- 
stitute good and sufficient reasons why one should 
confront this array of competing deities. Alertness 
to the fact that the campus composes a pantheon 
rather than a vacuum empty of basic loyalties 
marks the beginning of mature studentship. 

Walsh drives the lions of relativism, scientism, 
and psychologism back into their cages at the start. 
He quotes freely from students’ papers to state the 
case for failure to arrive at a good solution to the 
problems he discusses. This orientation in student 
arguments and the fact that Walsh has himself at 
some time in his life worshipped each god (p. xiv) 
makes this book a report on real gods and not 
straw men. 

In setting forth a popular and yet basically re- 
liable conception of the Christian way of life as 
the master over the others, Walsh sees the contrary 
and diverse phases of Christianity. The latter is 
“tough and tender, alluring and frightening, com- 
forting and impossibly difficult” (p. 41). It mani- 
fests tenderness and sorrow, yet boldness and hu- 
mor (p. 79). God, man, and love are all 
paradoxical in some senses (pp. 122-26). This 
honest confrontation of the fact that the Christian 
has to do with a reality bigger than any single 
proposition can express, gives the book a ring of 
sincerity. 

Probably the chief significance of the book lies 
in its skilful illumination of basic outcomes in 
jaunty student thought. “Whom ye ignorantly 
worship, him declare I unto you,” might well be 
the subtitle. Written in a breezy, colloquial, even 
slangy style, the book possesses a vividness that 
the “scholarly” treatise lacks. And it will be read 
while a good many scholarly books are passed by 
on the other side. 

Some telling punch lines reward even the casual 
reader. For example, “Christianity makes no 
sense if you think you are all right” (p. 76), and 
“Hell is God’s last act of love to people who will 
accept nothing else at his hands” (p. 85). The 
“luke-warm bath student” and the “warm-fire stu- 
dent” (pp. 3, 4) are unmistakable on every cam- 
pus. But this free and easy way of saying things 
has its vices of course. Easy definitions, e.g. those 
on progress (p. 16), humanitarianism (p. 19), 
and Christianity (p. 22), and figures of speech 
that stick out too literally, e.g. Christ as “the peni- 
cillin of salvation,” mar the book and suggest un- 
wisely that one may play fast and loose with the 
great truths. The existence of a Christian God 
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may remain unproved to the thoughtful and social 
questions will need more discussion for some. The 
good results of hangovers (p. 10) may also be 
exaggerated! 

Nevertheless, the reader of this book will feel 
that he has dropped in on a student bull-session 
that makes an awful lot of sense. He will be re- 
assured to find that students are not going to the 
devil, but to tob many gods! —Louis William 
Norris, President, MacMurray College, Jackson- 
wille, Illinois. a 


Progressive Educators and the Catholic Church. By 
JOSEPH MCGLADE. Westminster, Md.: New- 
man Press, 1953. 164 pages. $3.25. 

Here is an inquiry in the realm of intellectual 
justice, calculated to discover whether six noted 
followers of John Dewey have been true to their 
own declared principles of scientific investigation. 
The author indicates that he does not expect to find 
in others agreement with Catholics on philosophi- 
cal tenets, still less on theological beliefs. What 
he claims a right to is a fair trial in the philo- 
sophic domain, and condemnation, if it must come, 
only after a hearing. “We expect to be slandered 
— but not by educated men.” A certain emotional 
background to the study is evident, for the author 
frankly confesses to wincing at the bland assump- 
tion that, since the Church and its leaders are little 
better than the dictators, the students in 112,000 
Catholic schools need scarcely stand to be counted 
when American democracy is the question on the 


oor. 

Albert Lynd, Paul Woodring, and Arthur Bes- 
tor have taken after extreme progressivism in edu- 
cation lately with bludgeon and flail. Father 
McGlade uses something between rapier and 
broadsword. His philosophical thrusts (in lists 
where his adversaries go innocent of metaphysical 
armor), alternate with earnest blows which do not 
always pause to evaluate good will or muddled gen- 
eralities essentially correct. History has cheated the 
progressivist prophets sufficiently that the chief 
justification for belaboring them now is their fail- 
ure to read history, both recent and current, to see 
where much of their prophecy has led. 

To show the true face of charlatanism is a service 
in any context, but especially when the pre-judg- 
ment and the closed mind is the clear property of 
him who cries prejudice and superstition. The 
gravest omission brought to light in these pages is 
a failure to do any research in the matter or man- 
ner of what is claimed to be a revelation from God. 
The unknown is always feared. When it is thought 
to be known it can be hated 

“Change, experience, the “tyranny of absolutes, 
the social order in microcosm” —this is the vo- 
cabulary of a mentality and a mood more than of 
a philosophic system. Both its terms and its argu- 
ments are frequently “patient of but scarcely anx- 
ious for” an interpretation coincident with the 
author’s position. He often condemns what in an- 
other context he would applaud, but it is the very 
context that imposes the necessity. The dread of 
static forms has dee Kilpatrick, Childs, Bode 
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Kallen, Hook, and Brameld to espouse a fluidity 
in social institutions and moral conduct which 
scarcely meets their own supreme test of worka- 
bility in associated human living. Subconsciously 
aware of the lack, they impose another absolute 
tagged democratic behavior. It recommends itself 
completely, or nearly so. For the intransigent few 
unwilling to throw off old conformities, it must be 
made mandatory as a dictate of reason. 

This little book is good performance as debate, 
since it confines itself to the terms of the initial 
attack. The response speaks for enlightened reli- 
gious belief rather than simply for the Catholic 
Church and its doctrinal system. It is unfortunate 
that there is no room in it to compare the identi- 
cal elements in Catholic and progressivist educa- 
tional theory (e.g., assent of the mind only after 
experience or equal assurance, rejection of mean- 
ingless formalism, childhood as a part of life). 
Misconceptions based on ignorance account for 
most of the inimical citations fram adversaries. In 
conveying information in return the author seldom 
finds time to discuss the real abuses possible. This 
leaves him demolishing the phantom reality 
throughout, and gives the small impression that he 
has not sufficiently addressed himself to the genu- 
ine difficulties that others have over Catholic edu- 
cation, their lack of faith in the supernatural 
(which is the main barrier) set quite aside. But 
the particular opposition in point is careless and 
uninquiring, and is here caught fairly at it.— 
Gerard S. Sloyan, Department of Religious Educa- 
tion, The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

se 


Educational Freedom in an Age of Anxiety. Edited 
by H. GORDON HULLFISH. New York: Harper 

& Brothers, 1953. 229 pages. $3.00. 

This is the Twelfth Yearbook of The John 
Dewey Society containing eleven chapters by some 
of the most distinguished educators in America. 

This is a fighting book. The issues are: “free- 
dom of inquiry versus inculcation of fixed an- 
swers,” ... “the right of individuals to decide from 
among alternatives versus imposition on people of 
somebody’s pet truth,” ... “freedom of education 
versus censorship of education,” . . . “the demo- 
cratic method of intelligence versus the authoritar- 
ian method of ‘telling them’” (p. xiii). 

The “contributors are not neutral. They believe 
in freedom of inquiry. They believe in the right 
of individuals to decide from among alternatives. 
They believe in educational freedom. They believe 
in the democratic method of intelligence. They 
dislike totalitarianism in any shape. That includes 
communism. They believe that it would be tragic 
if in combating communism in this age of anxiety 
our nation should embrace totalitarian means and 
ends” (p. xiv). 

But this is not solely a partisan book. In keep- 
ing with the philosophy devoted to “the values of 
democracy and the method of experimental in- 
quiry” careful analyses are made of our situation. 

It is a realistic book. It points up sharply the 
problem of education and of the public school in a 
pluralistic society in transition in which power to 
control is crucial. The dangers of hysterical action 
because of anxiety are seen. It is a call to teachers 
to stand steady, to think clearly, and to act deci- 


sively under fire. 

The chapter on “Religion and American Educa- 
tion,” by Philip Jacobson and Fred McLaughlin, 
and the one “Military Training in Education for 
Freedom,” by Horace M. Kallen, will be especially 
interesting to religious educators. 

This is a mind-stretching, stimulating, well writ- 
ten book. Even though one may not agree with all 
its conclusions it deserves careful reading. — Paul 
B. Maves, Department of Religious Education, 
Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, New Jersey. 
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Apostles of Discord. By RALPH LorD Roy. Bos- 
ton: The Beacon Press, 1953. xii + 437 
pages. $3.75. 

To Ralph Lord Roy, a Methodist minister in 
Vermont, we must give our word of commendation 
for a much-needed volume. The subtitle is well- 
stated: “A Study of organized bigotry and disru 
tion on the fringes of Protestantism.” This study 
—a doctoral dissertation at Union Theological 
Seminary, has two major divisions: (1) The Min- 
istry of Hate and (2) The Ministry of Disrup- 
tion. The text proper has 374 pages, notes and 
documentation of 38 pages, and a 23-page index. 
The author’s purpose in making this study is “to 
survey in a factual manne:, many of the groups and 
individuals active in the current campaign of ex- 
tremists to capture the Protestant mind.” (p. ix) 
This is one graduate study which fortunately is 
not buried on a library shelf! Although not a 
complete study, it does cover the major movements 
and personalities seeking to divert the main cur- 
rents of American thought and practice. The 
author’s thesis is: “any group or individual seeking 
to exploit the Christian religion to justify racial 
or religious hate, discord and dissension, economic 
or political extremism fails fundamentally to un- 
derstand the true nature of his faith.” (p. 5). 

Who are these fallen angels playing with 
matches around a powder keg? The list is too 
long for us here, but a few may be cited. We 
find the Christian Nationalists under Gerald K. 
Smith who sought to torpedo Eisenhower in the 
last election. Gerald Winrod with his anti- 
Semitism, the Anglo-Israelites and their ten lost 
tribe complex, the infamous Ku Klux Klan and 
other anti-Roman Catholic movements, and modern 
Bible-burning fundamentalists have their day on 
the witness stand. Carl McIntire and his camp 
followers with their Christian Beacon and Mc- 
Intire’s American Council of Christian Churches 
are properly pigeonholed in perdition. Fifield 
and Spiritual Mobilization along with Kershner 
and Christian Economics have a few pages to blush 
about. Methodism’s disunity may be seen in the 
author’s fair discussion of the Federation for So- 
cial Action, the reactionary Circuit Riders, the in- 
vective of Bob Shuler and the Methodist Chal- 
lenge, Rembert Gilman Smith of Texas and Blake 
Craft of Georgia. All told, these representatives 
of divisive knighthood, their cohorts and publica- 
tions add up to a high mountain of hate, disrup- 
tion and bigotry. 

In evaluating this volume, a few critical judg- 
ments should be made. Most of us know in a 
general way—and possibly even specifically — 
several of these fringe movements. We did not 
possess, however, this vast detail and documenta- 
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tion. This is a valume which should have been 
written. The primary documentation is given. 
The sources of other non-documented material 
may be obtained from the author. It is a careful 
study, but will arouse hostile feelings in many 
quarters. There are weaknesses, however, to this 
reviewer's way of thinking. The author's dis- 
cussion of the anti-Semitism in the Gospel of 
John is out of place. Knowing the conflicting 
views in this matter, Roy should have dropped this 
discussion from the book. Also, it is unfortunate 
that the author saw fit to include Protestants and 
Other Americans United for Separation of Church 
and State. Most of those associated with POAU 
and with Paul Blanshard cannot properly be in- 
cluded under the main purpose, except from a 
Roman Catholic partisan viewpoint. Roy knows 
this, yet he includes them. Again, to say that 
Montano in a statement in the Converted Catholic 
Magazine “closely reflects the Ku Klux Klan 
mentality of the 1920's” (p. 160) positively ig- 
nores both’ sets of antecedents! Many individuals 
come to the same conclusion for different reasons, 
but to identify their mentality is a serious error. 
The author fortunately recognizes the difference 
between “pope-bating” and justified criticism of 
the Roman Catholic Church. Throughout all of 
this study, Roy has a deep concern to be loyal to 
the best in the Christian faith. He deplores the 
ministries of hate and disruption in the name of 
Christ. Unfortunately, this book will soon be 
outdated since new devils are constantly raising 
their heads. — William Cardwell Prout, The 
Methodist Church, Howell, Michigan. 
es Se 


Adult Education; The Community Approach. By 
PAUL H. SHEATS, CLARENCE D. JAYNE AND 
RALPH B. SPENCE. New York: Dryden Press, 
1953. 530 pages. $5.75. 

These three authors have set forth a concept of 
adult education and have brought within the covers 
of one attractive volume a wealth of material that 
deals with it. They assume “that adult education 
has been and must continue to be a people’s move- 
ment, with its major focus in the local community 
and with its primary goal that of strengthening 
and improving the democratic processes of group 
problem-solving.” They define adult education, 
therefore, as “a continuing process through which 
individuals and groups can be helped to uncover 
and solve personal and community problems.” 

Part One lays a foundation under the caption, 
“Scope and Purpose.” Imperatives are found in 
the American life. Four characteristics with spe- 
cial importance for adult education are described 
as: (1) the growth of interdependence, (2) the 
growth of knowledge, (3) the declining impor- 
tance of the primary face-to-face group in American 
community life, and (4) the changing role of the 
individual. : 

Part Two goes into helpful detail in treating 
eight different types of organized program. Part 
Three has to do with ways and means of making 
adult education effective. The treatment is spe- 
cific and helpful, but avoids minute detail. Part 
Four includes “A Look Around Us” and “A Look 
Ahead.” These provocative chapters provide a 
good conclusion for a stimulating book. 

The nature of a book is shown not only by re- 
viewing its content but by showing how it ap- 


proaches that content. The authors have quoted 
extensively from writings that bear on adult educa- 
tion as they have defined it. The book, therefore, 
is almost a source book on adult education. The 
authors, however, have clearly stated their own 
position, and have provided a framework in which 
they set the materials they have chosen to quote. 
For the most part, their policy of liberal quotation 
is good, and strengthens the book. In the chapter 
on “Social Imperatives,” however, the reader is 
sometimes left to his own devices to discover in 
what direction a new quote is moving, and what its 
relationship is within the chapter. 

The book performs a helpful service in distill- 
ing from a wide array of material and community 
experience the principles and guidance which will 
be helpful to the rest of us. The professional leader 
in adult education programs and the volunteer 
leader who helps to set policy for them will find 
this a worth while book to add to the “current” 
shelves of their libraries. — Lee J. Gable, Profes- 
sor of Christian Education, Theological Seminary 
of the Evangelical and Reformed Church, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania. 
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The Bible in Pastoral Care. By WAYNE E. OATES. 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1953. 127 
pages. $2.50. 

Pastoral clinical training has gained many 
friends in court and a sprinkling of foes also. One 
question pops up repeatedly among both friends 
and those not so friendly. Does this type of train- 
ing, with its usual sympathy to the non-directive 
approach in counselling, tend to limit a pastor in 
his use of the Bible in his pastoral work? To this 
question Dr. Wayne E. Oates directs his attention 
and reveals some of his conclusions in The Bible 
in Pastoral Care. 

Approaching his task with the rich and some- 
what unique background which Dr. Oates has, his 
conclusions bid for the attention of all pastors, 
teachers, and in fact, all Christians. He has been 
a member of the faculty of the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary since 1947, and prior to 
that, was pastor of several churches of that de- 
nomination. He came to know intimately the 
problems both of the physically and mentally ill 
during the years when he was chaplain of Ken- 
tucky Baptist Hospital and of Kentucky State 
Hospital. At this latter institution, he also directed 
a program of clinical pastoral training. 

The initial chapter entitled “The Symbolic Use 
of the Bible,” is, in the mind of this reviewer, 
well worth the price of the book. As a symbol to 
the relatively unsophisticated person, the Bible 
is “even as the Ark of the Covenant: to lay uncon- 
secrated hands upon it is to die.” Such salty 
phrases add flavor to the author's writing style, 
but the real value of the book lies in the explicit 
manner in which Dr. Oates “spells out” the sig- 
nificance of his remarks. For example, he cautions 
against undisciplined dependence upon the sym- 
bolic weight of the Bible, and suggests that such 
misuse of the Bible invites secular counselors to 
be suspicious of any use of it in therapy. 

Many readers of this journal would be particu- 
larly interested in his chapter on “The Bible in the 
Pastoral Care of Children.” This is not an un- 
explored field by any means, but the fresh in- 
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sights which the author brings to the subject will 
be welcomed in many quarters. Dr. Oates states 
that our objective in using the Bible with chil- 
dren is that of “opening up significant questions 
and concerns within the spiritual life of the in- 
dividual that will cause him to confront God on 
his own.” Obviously, this is not happening when 
the my is used to threaten, punish, or manipulate 
a child. 

This is a small book published as a part of the 
Westminister series on pastoral care. The au- 
thor has made no attempt to be comprehensive, 
but he does succeed in leaving his readers with 
a desire to explore additional areas. His pertinent 
use of case material is especially gratifying. 

(We hope that Dr. Oates, and others similarly 
well qualified, continue to ponder over this prob- 
lem of the use of the Bible in specific instances, 
and then that they share their insights with the 
rest of us.) — Richard J. Lehman, Assistant Chap- 
lain, University Hospital, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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Christian Faith and Social Action. Edited by 
JoHN A. HUTCHISON. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1953. 246 pages. $3.50. 
This volume is inspired by and dedicated to 

Reinhold Niebuhr by his former students, col- 
leagues and friends who have been members of 
the Frontier Fellowship. This group, which be- 
gan in 1930, has attempted to focus realistically 
the problems of social ethics in the light of a 
Biblical-Protestant faith. It numbers some of 
the most vigorous Christian thinkers America has 
produced and has made sizeable contributions in 
correcting the pietistic individualism and social ir- 
responsibility of the Christian churches in this 
country. The influence of Niebuhr upon this 
group has been decisive, as even a casual reading 
of this symposium will show. 

Although the theological and social views ex- 
pressed in the book are congenial to this reviewer, 
and although he numbers several of its authors as 
friends, he felt a mild disappointment with the 
work as a whole. Little new ground is broken 
and there is an unfortunate sameness about the 
predominant emphases which leads one to prophesy 
what will be said on a given issue. The authors, 
with several exceptions, seem called upon to exor- 
cize certain “evils” which Niebuhr himself has 
handled definitively. Hence there is a lack of 
originality at certain points and Neibuhr, in the 
closing chapter, becomes the most original of all! 
The self-consciousness of a group which has 
wrestled for so long with complex issues and 
which feels itself to be at the forefront of Chris- 
tian thought (as it really is), is apt to become 
too uncritical of its own assumptions and tolerant 
of views expressed by those on “the inside” which 
those on “the outside” do not accept. There are 
some marks of this in the presumptive dealing 
with “the Biblical faith,” the loose handling of 
“individualism” — usually too narrowly connected 
with its aberration in the “free enterprise” school 
of thought —and the refusal to deal with meta- 
physical assumptions underlying the dialectical 
approach. The essays of Paul L. Lehmann, John 
A. Hutchison, Paul Tillich and Niebuhr do sug- 
gest some self-critical elements which are signifi- 
cant. 
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There is a remarkable unity to the volume, on 
the other hand, because these men are coming at 
their respective problems from a more or less 
commonly held perspective. Several of their uni- 
fying assumptions may be briefly noted: the pri- 
ority of Biblical faith; the need of a social empiri- 
cism in contrast with those general principles be- 
loved of idealistic theologians and social analysts; 
the need of protest against “individualism” and 
liberal, optimistic views of man and his social 
possibilities for justice; the desire to make the 
social, economic and political scenes as complex 
and “morally ambiguous” as they actually are; the 
rejection of doctrinaire Marxism; and a sense of 
how all history moves under the creation, judg- 
ment and grace of God. There is a fine meeting 
of minds implicit in the festschrift and there is 
much which is illuminating precisely because of 
this underlying unity. 


Of the book as a whole, we may ask, “where do 
we go from here?” And this is a question which 
at least some of the authors themselves seem to be 
asking. Often they are pees and cogent in 
documenting the errors of the past and present 
but singularly hesitant in suggesting relevant lines 
of advance for the future in social Christian 
ethics. The Marxian analysis, so much depended 
upon earlier, has played out. As Niebuhr re- 
marks, “What seemed to be a fairly clear alterna- 
tive to the injustices of a free economy has turned 
out to be not only worse than the disease for 
which it was meant to be a cure; but a disease of 
such virulent proportions as to threaten our whole 
world with disaster” (p. 228). Even the modest 
socialism which the Frontier Fellowship once 
espoused seems now frought with greater dangers 
than were once recognized. And Christian love, 
which holds under judgment every structure of hu- 
man life, is seen as of dubious worth in arriving at 
discriminate choices between alternative systems, all 
of which have morally ambiguous elements (cf. 
Ibid.). The rather weak answer of Huichison that 
“More and more our [the Frontier Fellowship’s] 
ethical principle came to be respect for, affirmation 
of, personality (p. 21), does not point a distinctive 
direction. Other philosophies and theologies have 
long since arrived at this conclusion and run into 
the very problems with which Niebuhr and others 
have so brilliantly dealt. Neither do Niebuhr’s 
suggestions for the implementing of the “law of 
love” prove convincing (pp. 238 ff.). The ques- 
tion does not lend itself to easy solution. 


The most helpful and incisive chapters of the 
book for this reviewer are the following: Hutchi- 
son’s neat recital of the development of the 
Fellowship, also giving much information on the 
developments of social Christianity; Lehmann’s 
careful attempt to lay a foundation for a distinc- 
tively Christian ethic; Tillich’s customary master- 
ful handling of the place of persons in a technical 
culture; Heimann’s difficult and full treatment of 
freedom and totalitarianism; Holloway’s excep- 
tionally well informed analysis of the wrong 
turnings in Protestantism’s effort to meet or escape 
responsibility in foreign affairs; Herberg’s sug- 
gestive exploration of the relation of faith and 
secular learning and Niebuhr’s retrospective and 
prospective statement on Christian faith and sociai 
action. These seem the highlights of the sym- 
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posium. However, the articles by Shinn, Kean, 
Bennett, Miller and Pope are not far behind. 
Stanley's offering on the church is enigmatic. 

This is a worthwhile book, if not a “must,” at 
least an “ought to” book! There are first rate 
minds at work here, still on the Frontiers which 


they have already pioneered so well. Its chapters 
will serve as supplementary reading in Christian 
ethics courses in college and seminary, and the 
layman and clergyman will profit from discover- 
ing where an influential group of thinkers sees 
the problems of our time. — Clyde A. Holbrook, 
Chairman, Department of Religion, Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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The Unfinished Reformation. By CHARLES CLAY- 
TON MorRISON. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1953. 236 pages. $3.00. 

This book by the distinguished long-time editor 
of The Christian Century is one of the most 
original and suggestive treatments of the ecu- 
menical movement that has been written. The 
author goes to its roots in the Reformation and 
demonstrates that, contrary to the usual assump- 
tion, the Reformers were greatly concerned to pre- 
serve the unity of the Church by emancipating it 
from the “Babylonian captivity” into which it had 
fallen. This attempt at ecumenical unity was then 
thwarted by an unchallenged acceptance of the in- 
terdependence of church and state and by an ex- 
cessive, and still unattainable, reliance on theo- 
logical agreement as the basis of unity. It remains 
for us to complete this unfinished Reformation — 
a task for which the American churches have a 
particular responsibility and fitness. 

In remarkably incisive fashion the author sets 
forth his conviction that denominationalism is sin 
—sin not merely to be repented of in general by 
deploring our “unhappy divisions,” but in con- 
crete particulars. The root of this sin is in “church- 
ism,” which is the exercise in a fragmentary way 
of those functions of baptism, ordination to the 
Christian ministry, Christian missions, Christian 
education, worship, the Lord’s Supper, the creed, 
and church organization which rightly belong to 
unity of the whole Church of Christ. The results 
of this fragmentation are wastefulness of Protestant 
resources, embarrassment to missionary expansion, 
frustration of effort in the social applications of 
the gospel, weakness in competition with an ag- 
gressive Roman Catholicism, provincialism in 
Protestant thought, a subtle moral insecurity, de- 
Preciation of the Christian vitality of the local 
church, preoccupation of the minister with aczivi- 
ties and appeals below the dignity of his calling, 
and under the guise of a false freedom, a denial of 
the fullest Christian freedom. 

Nowhere have I seen the consequences of our 
divided state more trenchantly and accurately 
stated. The solutions offered seem to me some- 
what less realistic. Dr. Morrison does not ask for 

a flat uniformity among the churches, rightly 
pleading for a rich diversity in unity. However, 
in the chapter on “Surmounting Three Major 
Obstacles,” the obstacles being the historic episco- 
pate, immersion baptism and congregational polity, 
he asks for a degree of mutual recognition and 
concession not likely to be reached among de- 
nominations holding these as essential to the very 
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existence of the Church. A more modest goal than 
organic union, namely, increased cooperation along 
lines such as are now being followed in Christian 
education within the National Council of Churches, 
seems to the reviewer to offer more hope of 
eventual elimination of the evils of division. But 
for a presentation of the spiritual foundations of 
the ecumenical ideal, and what it would mean 
locally as well as on a world scale to have it 
brought to pass, there is no better statement. — 
Georgia Harkness, Professor of Theology, Pacific 
School of Religion, Berkeley, California. 
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The Religion of the Hindus. Edited by KENNETH 
W. MORGAN. New York: Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 1953. 434 pages. $5.00 
This exposition of Hinduism is a response to 

the conviction on the part of the Fellows of the 

National Council on Religion in Higher Education 

that a need exists for a study of the religion of the 

Hindus written from within the context of com- 

mitment by devout Hindus. Dr. Morgan journeyed 

to India where he invited seven of the most com- 
petent Hindu scholars to contribute to this study. 

The result is one of the most lucid and penetrating 

presentations of Hinduism to be made available to 

the West. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first 
part sets forth the beliefs and practices of Hindu- 
ism. After an opening chapter on the nature and 
history of Hinduism the succeeding chapters dis- 
cuss the Hindu concept of God, the concept of the 
natural world, the role of man, the diversity of 
religious practices, and a concluding chapter on 
various religio-philosophic schools of Hinduism. 
All these writers confirm the central thesis of unity 
within diversity in the religious life of India. The 
reviewer found the chapters on the Role of Man 
and Hindu Religious Thought especially stimulat- 
ing. But there is a kind of “uniformity of excel- 
lence” that makes it useless to elevate any one part 
of the book over the rest. 

The second part of the book gives selections 
from the Sacred Literature of Hinduism. Included 
here are Samhitas, Brahmanas and Aranyakas, and 
Upanishads from the Vedas. There are also excel- 
lent condensations of the Ramayana, the Mahabha- 
tata, the Bhagavata, and the Bhagavad Gita. 

In addition to the splendid exposition and 
the reproduction of source material, the book con- 
tains a good bibliography and thirteen pages of 
definitions in a fine glossary. Also there are point- 
ers for pronunciations as well as a map of India on 
the inside of the book cover which indicates the 
Holy Places of the Hindus. The manner in which 
the book is written makes it extremely enlighten- 
ing to the non-technical scholar, yet provides a 
wealth of insight for the advanced student as well. 

Without detracting from the excellence of this 
study, it is in a way an indirectly impressive testi- 
mony to the integrity of the treatment of Hindu- 
ism by western students. The interpretation of 
these Hindu scholars fails to disclose any serious 
distortions in the best interpretations of western 
scholars, though the Preface implies that this was 
a secondary intention of the book. Moreover, it 
should be noted that the exposition of Hinduism 
from within the context of commitment is not all 
gain. On occasion the previous commitment tends 
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to make the interpreter oblivious to the creative 


influences that have come from the West. For 
instance, D. S. Sarma in his evaluation of Hindu- 
ism calls attention to the many advances made in 
India in recent years, especially the outlawing of 
child marriage, education of women, illegality of 
sati, intermarriage between castes, etc. He implies 
that all these advances are to be traced to the spirit- 
ualizing force of Hinduism. No one will question 
that Hinduism has played its part, but the progres- 
sive movements in modern India perhaps owe 
more to the West and indirectly to Christian 
sources than these Hindu scholars would admit. 
Finally, though this study will help to increase 
our sympathetic understanding of a great religious 
development, it does not follow that it will lessen 
the gulf between the Hindu and Christian interpre- 
tations of human existence. The tremendous cleav- 
age between a religion which orients itself by meta- 
physics and one which imbeds itself within his- 
torical events cannot be bridged by sympathetic 
understanding. Nevertheless communication can- 
not occur fruitfully apart from a clear view of real 
differences as well as of similarities. For most 
readers this book will make a contribution in both 
areas. — J. Walliam Lee, Assistant Professor of 
History and Philosophy of Religion, Graduate 
School of Theology, Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
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Protestantism in America: A Narrative History. By 
JERALD C. BRAUER. Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1953. 307 pages. $3.50. 

American Christianity, like American culture in 
general, has come of age and has begun the process 
of self-evaluation. Brauer’s interesting book is an- 
other effort to interpret to Americans the total 
course of Protestantism in America. The volume 
is historical in its approach but by no means com- 
prehensive. It presents a minimum of dates and 
events required for the main purpose of interpre- 
tation. The style is narrative and very readable. 
It lists only the books from which direct quotation 
has been made. 

Protestantism in America is conceived as a single 
entity, not radically different from its counterpart 
in Europe, but much more cohesive and possessed 
of a more definite set of common characteristics. 
Two main currents flow through all the genera- 
tions of American Protestantism. On the one hand, 
there is the spirit of conservatism, which the author 
calls “‘a Biblicissa and orthodoxy that far outstrips 
anything to be found in their sister European 
Churches, either in intensity or extent.” Within 
this stream of enduring Biblicism there is “a sus- 
tained effort to avoid going beyond the truth and 
light already known in the Bible and codified in 
certain basic beliefs and confessions.” On the other 
hand, there is a spirit of progressivism, « {cee and 
constant search for “a fuller manifestation of God's 
truth and will.” Within this stream there is full 
and free experimentation and the abiding expecta- 
tion that “the Lord hath more truth and light yet 
to break forth out of his holy Word.” 

In the course of the narrative the reader is im- 
pressed with the greater volume of the second 
stream and its greater importance in American 
Christianity. Practically every important turn in 
the course of the history here portrayed is ascribed 
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to the fact that yet more truth and light has broken 
forth out of God’s Word. 

Dr. Brauer makes much of revivalism as a for- 
mative influence in American Protestantism, and 
in this he reflects the influence of his teacher, Wil- 
liam Warren Sweet. The word is used in a very 
wide sense. Repeatedly when Protestantism falters 
or lapses, revivalism comes “to the rescue” with 
“fresh outpourings” or with “new life in the 
spirit.” Revivalism accounts for all manner of so- 
cial reform and benevolent institution and group 
organization for salvation or welfare. 

In his chapter on “Justice in Society” the author 
writes with exceptional enthusiasm. He is indig- 
nant at the handicaps which a greedy society im- 
poses upon certain classes, and he applauds “the 
moral fervor of the social gospel.” The author 
seems too ready to accept what some Europeans 
call “the American thesis,” that where there are 
different churches, each claims to have the only 
way of salvation and each is in competition with 
all the others. He does not distinguish between 
nineteenth century sectarianism and twentieth cen- 
tury denominationalism. 

Dr. Brauer analyzes the causes of the many 
changes in the current of American Protestantism. 
At every stage the life of the churches is related to 
the contemporary scene in general society. It is 
evident that the author has dipped deep into the 
sources for his materials. The personalities who 
influenced the course of events are no mere names 
on his pages. They are made to speak in their own 
words, and the quotations are very skillfully se- 
lected. 

Here then is a delightful and instructive story of 
a Church that faces the future full panoplied and 
unafraid because ‘from the Pilgrims to the present 
century it has sought a fuller and richer under- 
standing of the gospel for each epoch.” — Abdel 
Ross Wentz, Professor of Church History, Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pennsyl- 
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The Life of Archbishop John Ireland. By JAMES 
H. MOYNIHAN. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1953. 441 pages. $5.00. 


Had the term “Mr. American” been in use by 
the year 1900, it probably would have been ap- 
plied to the churchman who was then, and until 
he died in 1918, the Archbishop of St. Paul, Min- 
nesota. No other member of the hierarchy of the 
Roman Catholic church in America has preached 
the necessity of good citizenship by Catholics with 
the zeal with which it was advocated by John Ire- 
land. Although not native born (he came here 
when twelve years old, from Ireland), few Ameri- 
cans seem to experience the passion which Ireland 
felt throughout his adult life for the land of his 
adoption. 

As a young priest he served as a chaplain for 
northern soldiers during the Civil War. One of 
his dearest possessions was a letter he received 
many years later from the Reverend Robert J. Bur- 
dette, then pastor of the Temple Baptist Church in 
Los Angeles, which letter reads in part: “My dear 
Archbishop Ireland — For you are my Archbishop, 
aren’t you. I was a private soldier . . . when the 
entire brigade called you as its chaplain. . . . There 
was a boy’s love and reverence then. There is the 
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love and reverence of a man today... .” Among 
his most carefully prepared public papers was the 
beautiful address which he sent to be read at the 
memorial service for Bishop Gilbert of the Episco- 
pal Church. 

Unfortunately for Ireland, and because of his 
unwillingness to stress denominational differences, 
critical members of his own church assailed him 
for what was called Americanism, by which they 
implied that Ireland had no spiritual loyalty to the 
papacy. Ireland denied the charge, but continued 
to make clear his attachment to the nation as well 
as to the church. Such statements as these were 
repeated again and again: ‘Next to God is coun- 
try, and next to religion is patriotism. Patriotism 
is a Catholic virtue. I would have Catholics be the 
first patriots of the land. . . . I can truly say that my 
Catholic heart and my American heart are one... . 
When the question is asked, ‘Do you put church 
before country or country before church?’ I say 
that one is not to be put before the other. They 
are in different spheres altogether, and so far as 
principle goes, the church tells me that service to 
the state and country is a solemn, sacred, religious 
duty.” 

The bitter tensions that developed at times 
among the American bishops of the Catholic 
Church are made very clear. There is no attempt 
made to convey the impression that all was in har- 
mony at all times. Primary source material is used 
throughout the sixteen chapters, as is attested by 
the wealth of footnotes. A comprehensive bib- 
liography and a detailed index increase the utility 
of this important biography.— Paul Kiniery, 
Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois. 
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The Gospels in Modern English. By J. B. PHIL- 
LIPs. New York: Macmillan Company, 1953. 
x + 243 pages. $2.75. 

The translator of the four Gospels, at present 
Vicar of St. John’s Redhill, Surrey, England, is 
known to Bible students through his earlier Let- 
ters to Young Churches, his translation of New 
Testament letters. He has also recently published, 
Your God Is Too Small. This translation, like 
that of the previous book, attempts to put the New 
Testament words and sentences into vigorous, 
meaningful vernacular for today. As the Gospels 
were written in. Koine Greek, not classical Greek, 
so the language of those Gospels should vibrate 
their ideas for modern readers in common (Koine) 
everyday English of today. The translator has tried 
to orient himself from the majesty of the King 
James Version, and translate the gospel Greek as 
he would in approaching any other Greek text. In 
order to get the feel of his translation, one illustra- 
tion, the Lord’s Prayer, will suffice: 

Our Heavenly Father, may your Namie be 
honoured; 

May your Kingdom come, and your Will be 
done on earth as it is in Heaven. 

Give us today the bread we need, 

Forgive us what we owe to you, as we have 
also forgiven those who owe anything to us. 

Keep us clear of temptation, and save us from 


evil. 
It is helpful to have modern New Testament 
translations to use, along with those of the King 
James Version and the Revised Standard Version. 
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This translation of the four Gospels carries a 
strength and realism that many will find very 
helpful. A page introduction regarding author, 
date, and sources prefaces each of the four Gos- 
pels. — Thomas S. Kepler, Professor of New Test- 
ament, Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin 
College. 
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These Harvest Years. Edited by JANET BAIRD. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Company, 
1951. xiii + 300 pages. $3.49. 

Several years ago many of us approaching forty 
were interested in Walter Pitkin’s Life Begins at 
Forty. Here is a book on the same subject, but 
with a different approach. It tells us how we can 
supplement, complete and bring to full fruition 
the years after forty. We have been living, study- 
ing, working for forty years, sowing the seed so to 
speak, tending the ground and taking care of the 
plants. Now comes the harvest. How can we 
really enjoy it and use it to advantage? How can 
we make the proper adjustments to the problems 
which advancing age brings, and feel happy with- 
out making fools of ourselves? 

Twelve experts tell us about health in general, 
eye-sight, teeth, finances including insurance, work 
and hobbies, participation in community life, trav- 
eling, and worshipping in the churches or temples 
of our choice. Three chapters, one each by a 
Protestant, Roman Catholic and Jew, tell of the 
opportunities for the deepening of the spiritual life 
of those who grow old graciously, and hold with 
Browning that “the best is yet to be, the last of life 
for which the first was made.” Dr. Sizoo, speaking 
for the Protestants, brings his chapter to a close 
with the assurance of immortality and adds that 
“Nearer, My Goa to Thee” is no longer a hymn 
of hope but an everlasting experience. 

The subtitle of the book is A Guide to Abun- 
dant Living after Forty. It might as well be called 
A Manual in Mental Health, in popular terms, for 
all those who have passed their fortieth birthday. 

Certain ideas which were true a couple of years 
ago when the various chapters were written are no 
longer valid, especially those dealing with finan- 
cial problems. No one can tell what the future 
holds along that line. Nevertheless the bulk of 
the book dealing with “abiding” problems is au- 
thoritative and will be so for years to come in the 
field of the science of old age, also known among 
the initiated as Geriatrics or Gerontology. — 
George P. Michaelides, President, Schauffler Col- 
lege, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Solving the Riddle of the Universe. By ARTHUR 
A. WALTYy. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1952. 447 pages. $6.75. 

For this writer, the answer to life’s problems is 
found in the understanding and appreciation of 
the transmigration and reincarnation of , 
Ultimate reality is mind-energy and all existence 
is a form of mind. World conditions are partly 
the result of a vicious type of soul which has re- 
verted to savagery. Reincarnation has been dem- 
onstrated. The peace and good will which our 
world needs will come, according to him, when 
all of us accept and live by this interpretation of 
life. 
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There are a number of excellent ideas in the 
book which are in tune with contemporary thought. 
Walty despises war as “a loathsome and useless 
relic of barbarism” and the main cause of world 
disorder. Peace, harmony, love and justice should 
exist between people and nations. Hedonism is 
not an acceptable ethical position. The teachings 
of Jesus are normative. The power and strength 
of historical Christianity is appreciated. Russian 
Communism and all forms of international gang- 
sterism must be met by an international organiza- 
tion using war only as the last resort. Man is 
basically religious and religion is a necessary fac- 
tor in all world affairs. God as mind-energy is a 
Kind Providence in human and world affairs. 


On the debit side, however, the author makes 
the following assertions without adequate support: 
Christianity is losing its control over people and 
everywhere religion is on the decline. It is doubt- 
ful if many ministers believe what they preach. 
Few great scientists are Christians since scientific 
research has undermined most Christian doctrines. 
Much of Christianity is “wholly incompatible with 
established fact.” Herbert Spencer is one of the 
“great philosophers.” Aristotle is “the highest in- 
tellectual individual in history.” Scientific and 
psychic research point to reincarnation as the only 
logical interpretation of life! 

To conclude: This reviewer actually enjoyed 
reading this material — the best mixture of truth 
and fancy he has seen for some years. The author 
is gracious and morally respectable, but does not 
appreciate contemporary religious thought. He has 
amassed a great amount of “evidence” to fit into 
his world outlook. In his use of scientific findings 
and quotations, our theosophical friend needs the 
guidance of well-rounded scholars. — Wm. Card- 
well Prout, Minister The Methodist Church, How- 
ell, Michigan. 
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Mind, School and Cwilization. By JOHN MAC- 
DONALD. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1952. xi + 132 pages. $3.00. 

The subject of this book is something more than 
the first word of the title and less than the others. 
It is an essay on a liberally educated, civilized man. 

Happily, for the reader, it is by a man who quite 
obviously #s what he writes about. And a man 
who writes expressively with great clarity and 
forthrightness. But it must be said that Profes- 
sor Macdonald, as the jacket warns the reader, is a 
“traditionalist” and if he detects any value what- 
soever in “progressivism” he does not share it with 
the reader. 

However this may be, the author sets forth a 
powerful and convincing case for the liberal arts 
college and its product at its best. Thus, the ad- 
vocate, if there is such, of the superiority of ma- 
terial over spiritual values or of, say, “premature 
specialization” would do well to avoid reading 
this book — if he would prefer to come away with 
his faith (or lack of it) unshaken. 

On the other hand, the reader who is already 
convinced of the value of a liberal education and 
who defines liberal education broadly and with 
due regard for its more obviously essential parts 
may find little intellectual stimulation in the book. 
He might rediscover a few old friends in the quo- 
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tations or some pleasure in the “beauty” of the or- 
ganization of the argument. Or, he might want to 
recommend the volume to an unenlightened, but 
willing friend or student. 


Doubtless this book will find more ready ac- 
ceptance from the reader of a philosophic bent 
than from others. The social or physical scientist 
might well object to the tendency of the author to 
look down his nose at their points of view and to 
presume to state their positions with such simplic- 
ity. 

The author would argue in reply, I suppose, 
that he is writing about a civilized man and a 
philosophy of education. It would follow from 
this that philosophic values are of a higher order 
than the material, art or scientific values which he 
also discusses. It is because of this that Mr. Mac- 
donald comes, finally, to much the same test as did 
the 1952 “Report of (the) Commission on Liberal 
Education”; “Have they (students) learned to in- 
quire beneath culture into the more profound ques- 
tions which persistently confront human beings in 
their enduring humanity?” Of Professor Macdon- 
ald’s students there is reason to believe that one 
might well respond in the affirmative. — Pasl 
Douglas, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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Basic Princtples of Supervision. By HAROLD P. 
ADAMS and G. Dickgy. New York: 
— Book Company, 1953. 320 pages. 

3.75. 

This book is the most recent in the continuing 
study of supervision in education. central 
theme is “the belief that effective supervision is 
based upon the ability of the supervisor to assist 
teachers in isolating and analyzing their problem.” 
The book is a thoroughgoing, realistic, progressive 
treatment of this highly essential function in any 
educational program. The treatment is exceedingly 
well organized, with an immense amount of prac- 
tical detailed guidance. The outline of the chap- 
ters is in such complete and detailed form that one 
can grasp the total *reatment by a careful study of 
the six pages it covers. Each chapter is introduced 
by what is called “Action Approach” which con- 
sists of a dozen or so questions designed to raise 
the major issues dealt with in the chapter. At the 
conclusion of each chapter are found “Action 
Pointers,” suggested forms of study and investiga- 
tion based on the chapter, and this is followed by 
“Problems,” and a carefully selected bibliography. 
These aids will help the individual in his study of 
the text and the teacher who is using it as a text. 

Throughout the chapters, and especially in the 
index, will be found check lists and schedules of 
observation that have grown out of wide experi- 
ence. Running through the text is a commoa 
democratic philosophy of education which guides 
in all of the procedures and techniques that are 
suggested. 

This book is a companion to another splendid 
supervisory text, Wiles, Supervision for Better 
Schools. Both of these books will give immense 
help to supervisory leaders in the program of re 
ligious education. — Frank McKibben, Professor 
of Religious Education, Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Evanston, Illinois. 
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